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THE CAPTIVES: 
* And tall, and strong, and swift of foot were they, 
Beyond the dwarfing city’s pale abortions, 
Because their thoughts had never been the prey 
Of care or gain: the green woods were their portions; 
No sinking spirits told them they grew gray, 
No fashions made them apes of her distortions; 
Simple they were, not savage; and their rifles, 
Though very true, were not yet used for trifles.? 
Byron. 

Tuus sung the greatest of modern poets, of Daniel Boon 
and his ‘sylvan tribe,’ as he was pleased to call those who 
accompanied that singular man into that portion of the western 
wilderness known among the people of that day, as the ‘dark 
and bloody ground.’ It is not our purpose to make Daniel 
Boon the hero of the following story, though he was the chief 
actor in some of its most important scenes. Enough is already 
known, as is sufficiently evidenced by the notice from which we 
have taken a stanza, to make Ais character familiar on either 
side of the Atlantic; and that notice will be seen and read 
when a monument (should such be erected) of more sub- 
stantial materials, shall have crumbled into dust. But there 
are many stories connected with his migration and settlement 
in this country, which possess a strong and lively interest, and 
we know none which has a higher claim to a place upon the 
records of our western world, than that which relates the cap- 
ture of three females at an early period in the history of the 
‘land of blood.’ We heard it, many years since, from an indi- 
vidual who was intimately acquainted with the facts, and 
have since heard it repeated by several, who, though they 
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were not immediately present, may be relied upon as legitimate 
sources of information. True it is, that the memory of man is 
frail, and so great a length of time having elapsed, it is possible 
the story, in some of its details, may be apart from the actual 
facts, but in its more important bearings, it is substantially 
correct. 

The summer of 1778, soon after Boon had erected, on the 
south bank of the Kentucky river, a rude sort of fort, is the pe- 
riod of our story. 

It must have required all the fortitude which she could call to 
her assistance, to enable a female to venture into this country 
atso early a date; but the wife and daughters of Daniel Boon, 
and those of his intrepid followers, were not among those who 
had to receive a second hint ere they prepared themselves to 
quit a quiet and peaceful home for a habitation in the wilder- 
ness. 

It was a beautiful evening in June; the sun was fast descend- 
ing from his high place in the heavens; the south wind blew a 
gentle breeze; the whole feathered forest seemed to be alive 
and in motion, whirling in circles through the air, and caroling 
their evening songs as if in praise to Him who made the ‘ waters 
and the land;’ the river, with its rugged banks, lay below, and 
now and then could be seen a dozen of the ‘ finny tribe,’ throw- 
ing themselves above its surface, and glittering, as they met the 
rays of the descending sun, like so many pieces of burnished 
silver. ‘The whole surrounding country was highly picturesque 
and beautiful, and presented at one view, to an admirer of na- 
ture’s works, a scene of the most inviting loveliness. The hun- 
ters were one by one returning from the woods, and disposing 
themselves under the broad-spreading branches of a tree in the 
immediate vicinity of the fort, where their hardy and adventu- 
rous leader had often reposed, many days before the deep still- 
ness of the forest had been broken by the sound of the wood- 
man’s axe. ‘The elder females of the fort were settling them- 

selves amongst the hunters, and listening with increasing inter- 
est to the narration of their respective discoveries. Unob- 
served by their more cautious friends, three of the younger fe- 
males glided down to the margin of the river, where lay, safely 
moored, a rough canoe, hewn from one of those giant trees 
which so generally abounded in the neighborhood, and called, 
in the homely language of the times, a ‘dug-out.’? In this they 
placed themselves, and in a moment more were moving wey 
over the slightly ruffled bosom of the water. A peal of girlis 

merriment echoed along the river as they plied the oar with the 
skill of experienced rowers. Ever and anon as they would 
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cease their labors, after describing various semi-circles, and run- 
ning to and fro in every direction, and throwing the water, 
which before was only slightly rippled, into a greater commo- 
tion, their rough-hewn boat would move heavily along fora 
moment, and then lie in sullen stillness, as if enjoying the dis- 
turbance it had made. The opposite bank of the river was 
covered with a profusion of the sweet-william, the wild-rose, and 
the honey-suckle; some, decorating spots of earth and moss-cov- 
ered stone which were not occupied by a stronger growth; oth- 
ers, clinging with tenaciousness to the shrubbery in its neighbor- 
hood; whilst a wild-rose of immense growth had wound itself 
about the trunk and branches of a leaning tree which overhung 
the margin of the stream, and occasionally swinging gracefully 
from its support, let fall its stems almost to the water’s surface, 
decorated with its prettiest ornaments, which seemed, like more 
rational things, to be viewing their beauties in the glassy mirror 
beneath. ‘They were attracted by the allurements thus held 
out to them, not thinking for a moment that that might be the 
chosen bower of the rattlesnake, the panther, or an enemy of a 
more dangerous character; and forgetting that the cup from 
which we expect draughts of pleasure and enjoyment frequently 
contains, intermingled with its inviting contents, the bitterness 
of ‘gall and wormwood.’ With one effort they shot their little 
boat upon the point of a clean, white sand-bank, covered with 
a variety of shells common to the river, and carelessly fastening 
it, bounded with the agility of mountain nymphs up the rugged 
ascent. They separated immediately upon leaving the canoe, 
each taking different directions, as their fancies prompted them 
to choose this rather than that particular flower. A moment of 
time had scarcely elapsed before the triumphant yell of a savage 
broke upon their ear, like a knell of death, and startled them 
from their dream of childish enjoyment. Miss Boon was in the 
immediate presence of the savage. To resist was impossible; 
to attempt a flight was worse than vain; and uttering a wild 
shriek, she was borne away in the arms of the dusky warrior, a 
prisoner. When the first alarm was given, the other two fe- 
males made an attempt to gain the canoe, but upon arriving at 
the place where they had left it, they saw it moving slowly to- 
wards the centre of the stream, as if unwilling to leave its charge 
in so forlorn a predicament, until it reached the current, and 
then moved off at a more rapid pace. They had not time to 
think of an expedient before they were in the same situation 
with their unfortunate friend — Indian prisoners. 

The first yell of the Indian had attracted the attention of 
those upon the opposite side of the river, and the less expe- 
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rienced of the hunters were in favor of immediate pursuit. But 
Boon checked their impetuosity. His experience taught him to 
know too well what would be the fate of the unhappy captives, 
were he to indulge them in their mad project. He plainly 
foresaw that the scalping-knife would do its dread office upon 
the first intimation of pursuit, and wisely determined to conceal, 
if possible, from the captors, his knowledge of their deed. The 
remainder of the hunters waived their opinions upon all occa- 
sions when they came in contact with that of their eccentric 
leader—never infringing a rule or violating a command. Not 
that he was a tyrant, and held an empire over their bodies by an 
exercise of despotism, but because they knew he always acted 
upon the wisest policy, dictated by long experience and the 
ripest judgment. 

The sun had almost sunk behind the western hills, and he 
deferred a pursuit until morning. He took his rifle and crossed 
the river unattended, for the sole purpose of ascertaining the 
direction the Indians had taken. Nothing more was done that 
night, except to prepare for the morning’s march. 

Day had scarcely dawned on the succeeding morning, before 
Boon and half a dozen chosen men were ready to march. 
Crossing the river, and taking the trail, they followed it but a 
short distance before Boon called a halt, and informed his men 
(for they had placed themselves under his command), that it was 
not his intention to pursue by keeping immediately in the rear. 
Ife knew from long acquaintance with Indian habits, that they 
could not be pursued successfully, but by eluding any that might 
be loitering behind, to inform those having possession of the 
prisoners of any approaching danger. They, however, had not 
gone far before they discovered the smoke arising from the fire 
by which the Indians had encamped the preceding night. 
Determined upon their course, they struck off at right angles, 
leaving the ¢raz/ upon their left, and travelling for some miles in 
the direction which they knew the Indians must pursue, they 
recrossed the trail, and travelled upon the opposite side in the 
same manner—thus continuing the pursuit, crossing and re- 
crossing whenever it might suit their convenience. The only 
difficulty which presented itself, was their ignorance of the 
number of the savages. Could they have followed immediately 
upon the trail, something might have been found which would 
have led to a discovery of that important fact; but their only 
hope now was to learn by some other means, the information so 
important to the successful issue of their enterprise. They 
were not left long in suspense, for they were now fast approach- 
ing the trail for the third time, and discovering a small, clear 
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spring a short distance in front, they hastened towardsit. Upon 
approaching the spring, they found the Indians had been there, 
and must have left their general course to have reached it. It 
was not unwelcome, however, to the pursuers, to find they had 
done so—for Boon well understood that if they had been ap- 
prehensive of pursuit, they would have continued their onward 
direction, and that too with unremitting exertions. The pursu- 
ers remained at the spring only so long as was necessary to 
quench their thirst by a draught from its cool and invigorating 
waters, and then continued their march. Whilst waiting for 
the last man to drink, the keen eye of Boon discovered suspen- 
ded from the twig of a shrub, a white string about a span in 
length, and upon a nearer approach found it to be tied in half a 
dozen knots. This was no mystery to him. It was what he 
had been long expecting, or rather hoping to find; for it at 
once relieved his mind of every doubt as to the number of the 
savages. He had formed his own opinion before, but had never 
intimated it to any of the company. He now found he had 
not been far mistaken in his conjectures—seven being the 
most he expected to find, and six the actual number. 

The day was now far in the wane, and from the direction and 
the distance they had travelled, they knew they could not be 
far from the upper Blue Licks. It was Boon’s opinion from 
the first, that the Indians intended crossing Licking river at that 
point, and proceeding to their towns upon the Scioto. And 
should they once reach their towns with the prisoners, almost 
all hope of a rescue would be cut off; besides, they would be 
liable to a retaliation, should the whites, in attempting to render 
them assistance, unfortunately kill any of their captors. 

What a change has been effected in the last half century, not 
only in Kentucky and Ohio, but in the whole valley of the Mis- 
sissippi! The natural justice of the intrusion of the whites 
upon the homes and hunting grounds of these savage men, has 
been heretofore sufficiently discussed; and whether it has or 
not, we will not stop here to give it a farther discussion. 

We have often sat for hours and heard from those who were 
eye-witnesses, the relation of scenes that ‘made our hair stand 
on end, like quills upon the fretful porcupine.’ And perhaps 
nowhere in our western world have there been greater changes 
effected than in the country to which our unhappy prisoners 
were destined. Near the spot where, but a few years since, 
might be heard the wild war-song, and seen the dance around 
the fire which was to consume some unhappy victim of their re- 
venge, which resembled far more the revellings of so many 
fiends incarnate, than the ‘doings’ of men made in the image of 
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their God, now stands the flourishing town of Chillicothe, 
And instead of the song and the dance of savage men, is a busy 
scene of civilization, and the christian worship of our Savior, 
‘There stands the messenger of truth,’ and there the sober mat. 
ron and the gayer maiden mingle their voices, and in ‘strains 
as sweet as angels use,’ sing hymns of praise to the true and 
everlasting God. 

But we have digressed. Boon and his company had found a 
convenient camping ground for the night, and having eaten a 
spare and hasty supper, prepared for their repose. Placing 
sentries at a convenient distance, and smothering the fire sufti- 
ciently to avoid discovery, those who were not upon duty, wrapt 
themselves in their dark blankets, and sought a resting-place 
upon the ground among the bushes. It was near midnight. 
The moon rode high in the heavens, now and then stealing out 
from behind a fleecy cloud which intercepted its rays, though it 
did not entirely obscure its light, when the clear, sharp crack of 
the rifle of one of the elder hunters was heard. In an instant 
every man had his gun cocked and ready for the worst. None 
moved from their place of concealment, but watched with vigi- 
lance, aided by the faint light of the moon, for any danger that 
might be lurking in their presence. A whistle from the senti- 
nel who had fired, announced that all again was quiet. Noth- 
ing further transpired to disturb them; but as day made its ap- 
pearance each was eager to learn the cause of alarm during the 
night. ‘The sentinel pointed his finger, as he stood, to what in 
the dim morning light, at that distance, seemed to be a huge 
bear, and made no other reply. A nearer approach to the 
object discovered, to the utter astonishment of the inexperi- 
enced woodsmen, the grim visage of a dead Indian, who had 
wrapt himself in the skin of one of those sable sons of the 
forest, and attempted in that disguise to reconnoitre the position 
of the enemy. But one false step betrayed him. The prac- 
tised eye of James McMillan could not be so easily deceived, 
and unfortunately for the bear’s skin, this corporal transmigra- 
tion of the Indian occasioned it a second death. 

All were again in motion by the time they could distinguish 
an object at the distance of a few paces. They had not trav- 
elled far before they discovered the pursued had fallen into a 
large buffalo trace, which led to the upper Blue Licks. Boon 
was now more than ever convinced that they had had no inti- 
mation of their pursuit. The Indians soon, however, left the 
trace, and again struck into the woods. The whites followed 
cautiously along the trail for about half a mile, and ascending 
a steep point, McMillan discovered the Indians at about sixty 
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yards’ distance, upon the other side. As fortune favored them, 
the female prisoners had placed themselves at the root of a ma- 
jestic wild poplar about thirty paces from the fire, and were now 
immediately between their savage captors and their friends. 
Two of the Indians were cooking, and the others were smoking 
their pipes in the most unsuspicious repose. Boon and McMil- 
Jan ‘whipt’ (in hunter’s phrase) their rifle: to their faces, and in 
an instant more would have fired, but one of the company, in his 
awkwardness, let his gun off by. accident. No time was now to 
be lost. Two of the Indians had already raised their toma- 
hawks, and were making rapid strides towards the prisoners, 
intending, at the evident risk of their own, to have their scalps. 
Boon, with unerring aim, gave the foremost a fatal shot in the 
abdomen, who, reeling under the force of the ball, staggered 
into an adjacent cane-brake. McMillan fired, but a twig inter- 
cepted his bullet. He did not hesitate, but threw himself im- 
mediately between the Indian and the prisoners. By a suc- 
cessful effort, he succeeded in disarming the savage of his toma- 
hawk, and then grappling him with a giant’s strength, a long, 
fierce, and doubtful struggle ensued. Powerful as he was, his 
adversary was almost a full match for him, and it was not with- 
out the utmost exertion of physical power, that he was able to 
wrest from the other’s hand a huge scalping-knife, which he had 
drawn from its scabbard. No assistance could be rendered 
him, for so sudden were their movements that it was impossible 
to strike a blow without endangering McMillan’s life. There 
was a moment’s cessation in their conflict. They looked upon 
each other with a fiendish fierceness, and recommenced their 
deadly warfare. A gruff exclamation from the Indian announ- 
ced his fate—the knife had reached his vitals. 

The prisoners were restored to their friends at the fort, un- 
harmed; and we have a personal knowledge of the son of one 
of them, who is now ‘acting well his part’ in a high and respon- 
sible station in the judicial department of this commonwealth.* 

Mount Sterling, Ky. 


HISTORY OF OHIO. 
CHAPTER IV. 
New Enetanp is justly proud of her pilgrim ancestors, who 
broke all the ties that bound them to their native land, and, 
braving the perils of the ocean, planted themselves in an inhos- 


* The truth of this narrative is vouched for by James W. Morrow, Esq. of Mount 
Sterling, to whose kindness we are indebted for it.—E. 
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pitable wilderness, that they might enjoy liberty of conscience, 
and worship the God in whom they believed and trusted, 
according to its dictates alone. Pennsylvania has a right to 
boast of the mild virtues of her founder, of the government of 
peace and justice which he established, and of the honesty and 
fair dealing which characterized the acquisition of her territory 
from its aboriginal possessors. The daring adventures of cap- 
tain Smith have invested the early history of Virginia with an 
interest surpassing that of romance. But the citizens of Ohio 
have as much reason to be proud of her origin and her foun- 
ders, as those of New England, or Pennsylvania, or Virginia 
have to boast of theirs. The pioneers of her forests were those 
noble patriots, who perilled their lives and shed their blood inthe 
war of the revolution, for the liberty and independence of their 
country, and when the contest was terminated, found that coun- 
try too poor to reward them for their services, or even to repay 
them for the sacrifices they had made. Some of them, after 
wasting the prime and vigor of manhood in the war, found 
themselves without a home, and without the means to acquire 
one. Some of them had devoted the avails of their property 
to the cause of liberty, and when that cause had triumphed, 
instead of being remunerated, received, in return for their 
advances, a poor pittance in a depreciated currency. These 
were the men who were compelled to look to a new country for 
a home. 

Their eyes had been turned to Ohio once before. At one 
of those gloomy periods in the revolutionary war, when the 
country was reduced to the extremity of distress, and the best 
and most ardent patriots could hardly resist despair, the ques- 
tion was solemnly discussed at Washington’s table—‘ What 
shall we do, if Britain succeeds in establishing and maintaining 
her dominion in this country? Submission is out of the ques- 
tion; but whither shall we fly? ‘ Behind yonder mountains, 
said Washington. ‘There we can be free. The valley of the 
Ohio, fertile as ancient Egypt, will afford us all we require. 
With the mountains for a barrier, we can defend ourselves 
there, and be happy.’ This was told by the officers to their 
men, and by them to their friends and families, so that the idea 
of a refuge behind the mountains, in the last resort, was pretty 
seriously entertained. When those gloomy prospects passed 
away—when peace returned, and the independence of the 
country was acknowledged, many of those who had merely 
looked towards the west, as a refuge, in case England should 
prevail in the subjugation of the colonies, now began to view 
it as presenting almost the only means of retrieving their ruined 
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fortunes, and securing homes and subsistence for their growing 
families. The project of a settlement in the west offered 
many pow erful inducements to men in their situation, many of 
whom had hardly any other resource, and was at last adopted 
and carried into effect, by the formation of the Ohio company. 

The proposition of Virginia, ceding to the United States her 
territory on the north side of the Ohio, with the exception of 
some reservations in favor of her own troops, had been formally 
accepted by congress, by an ordinance passed on the 13th of 
September, 1783. The first treaty made between the United 
States and the Indians, with respect to the occupation of the 
country within the present boundaries of this state, was conclu- 
ded at Fort M’Intosh, on the Ohio, below Pittsburg, on the 21st 
day of January, 1785, by George Clark, Richard Butler, and 
Arthur Lee, commissioners on the part of the United States, 
with the chiefs and warriors of the Wyandot, Delaware, Chip- 
pewa and Ottawa tribes. It commenced by declaring that the 
United States * gave peace’ to ihe Indian nations named in the 
treaty; and established the boundary line between the parties, 
from the mouth of the Cuyahoga river up to the portage, and 
then down the Tuscarawas branch of the Muskingum, to the 
forks, near the place at which general M'Intosh erected a fort 
in the autumn of 1778, which was abandoned the next year, 
and from thence to the Great Miami, which it struck about 
Loramies. This treaty was considered in force at the time 
the Ohio company was formed. Another one was made on 
the 31st of January, 1786, at the mouth of the Great Miami, 
between the United States’ commissioners, George Clark, 
Richard Butler, and Samuel H. Parsons, and the Shawnee na- 
tion, which recognized the same boundaries. 

On the 25th of January, 1786, the first movement was made 
towards the formation of the Ohio company, by generals Put- 
nam and Tupper, who inserted in the newspapers an address to 
the officers and soldiers entitled by act of congress to a grant 
of land in the territory northwest of the Ohio, and to others 
who might be induced to become settlers, proposing an associa- 
tion by the name of the Ohio company, and that those by 
whom it should be composed, should unite in a petition to con- 
grees for a location of their lands. In pursuance of the notice, 
a general meeting of delegates, from several counties in Massa- 
chusetts, was held in Boston, on the first of March, 1786, when 
the proposed association was formed, and oflicers appointed to 
manage their business. It was resolved that a fund of one 
million of dollars in continental certificates should be raised, 
and application having been made to congress for the purchase 
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of lands, a contract was executed on the 27th of November, 
1787, by which congress agreed to give the company a million 
and a half of acres of land for a million of dollars, one half of 
which was to be paid down, and the patent was to be issued on 
the payment of the residue. The district purchased adjoined 
the Ohio river, being sixty miles in length from east to west, 
including the mouths of the Muskingum and Hockhocking, and 
extended northward to make up the requisite quantity. The 
government reserved four sections in each township for future 
disposition, and granted two others as donations; one for the 
support of schools, and the other for religious purposes. In 
consequence of a rise which afterwards took place in the value 
of continental certificates, the company were unable to procure 
the full amount of one million of dollars, according to their con- 
tract, and a patent was afterwards issued for the land actually 
paid for, amounting to about a million of acres. 

As soon as the contract for the purchase of the lands was 
concluded with the government, arrangements were made for 
commencing the settlement of the country without delay, by 
sending forward surveyors and workmen, to provide for the 
reception of such as were about to remove. Accordingly, one 
party assembled at Danvers, in Massachusetfs, and commenced 
their march in the month of December, 1787; and another 
started from Hartford, in Connecticut, on the Ist of January, 
1788. Having all reached Sumrill’s ferry, on the Yohiogany 
river, thirty miles above Pittsburg, they built boats, and started 
on the Ist of April, for the mouth of the Muskingum, where 
they arrived on the 7th, and pitched their camp on the ground 
now occupied by the town of Marietta. The whole party con- 
sisted of forty-seven men, and were under the command of gen- 
eral Rufus Putnam. In the year 1829, seven of the number 
were yet living; viz: Peletiah White, Amos Porter, Phineas 
Coburn, Allen Duval, and Benjamin Shaw, of Washington 
county, Ohio; Hezekiah Flint, of Cincinnati; and Jervase 
Cutler, of Nashville. 

When the party landed at Marietta, they had got beyond the 
boundaries of any established jurisdiction, and were entirely 
independent of any municipal regulations. Previous to the 
arrival of the governor and judges of the territory, whom con- 
gress had invested with legislative power, the law of nature 
was the only one to which they were amenable; for they were 
really in the situation so often fancied by writers speculating on 
the origin of human laws, in which the first step towards society 
and government was yet to be made, by the formation of an 
original compact, restraining individual liberty by regulations 
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made for the common safety and advantage of the whole. 
Under these circumstances, the little community agreed among 
themselves upon a code of laws for their temporary govern- 
ment, which were written upon a single sheet of paper, and 
stuck upon a tree at Marietta point; and it was settled that, in 
case any article of the code should be infringed, the matter 
should be submitted to the decision of Return Jonathan Meigs, 
the father of the late governor of the state, of thatname. From 
the time at which the code was adopted, until the arrival of the 
governor and judges, but one single violation of any of its arti- 
cles occurred. It was a case of assault; and when the matter 
was brought before Mr. Meigs, fearing that if he attempted to 
enforce the penalty, the laws might be brought into contempt, 
he avoided the risk by making up the quarrel between the par- 
ties, so that the one who conceived himself injured, withdrew 
his complaint. 

In July, 1787, when the Ohio company were in treaty for 
the purchase of their lands from the general government, and 
while the attention of the public was becoming more and-more 
fixed upon the prospects held out in the western country, ren- 
dering it probable that settlements would soon commence there, 
congress passed an ordinance for the government of the north- 
western territory. It was not the sole object of the ordinance, 
however, merely to provide for the temporary regulation of the 
affairs of the territory; but its framers looked to the future, con- 
sidering that they were laying the foundations of a mighty em- 
pire, and therefore endeavored to adapt it to the changes which 
they anticipated would take place in the population and re- 
sources of the country. With this view, provision was made for the 
organization of different grades of government, to succeed each 
other, as the situation and increase of population should render 
the change proper. 

The first grade of territorial government was to continue, 
until the whole country between the Ohio and Mississippi, now 
comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, should contain 
five thousand free male inhabitants. Under this grade, the 
people of the territory had no voice in their own government. 
Congress was to appoint a governor, who was to reside in the 
territory, and have a freehold estate within it in one thousand 
acres of land, and hold his appointment three years, unless 
sooner revoked by congress. Three judges were also to be 
appointed, to hold their offices during good behavior, who were 
also to possess the qualification of a freehold estate in five hun- 
dred acres of land in the territory. The governor and judges, 
or a majority of them, had the entire legislative power; but 
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their authority was limited to the adoption and publication of 
such laws, civil or criminal, as were in force at the time in some 
one of the original states, and were, in their opinion, necessary 
and suitable to the circumstances of the territory. They could 
not frame original laws. The governor had the appointment 
of all officers of the militia under the rank of general, and of 
all magistrates and such other civil officers as he might deem 
necessary for the preservation of peace and good order. The 
power of dividing the territory into counties and townships was 
also given to him. The laws adopted by the governor and 
judges were to remain in force until superseded by acts of the 
territorial legislature, under the second grade of government, 
unless disapproved by congress. 

The second grade of territorial government was to commence 
whenever the free male inhabitants should amount to five 
thousand. A general assembly or legislature was then to be 
organized, consisting of the governor, house of representatives, 
and legislative council. The qualifications necessary to render 
a person eligible as a representative, were three years resi- 
dence in the territory, or three years citizenship in one of the 
states, residence in the district at the time of election, and an 
estate in fee simple of two hundred acres of land in the terri- 
tory. The representatives were to be elected for two years, by 
electors having a frechold qualification of not less than fifty 
acres of land. The legislative council was to consist of five 
persons appointed by congress, out of a list of ten persons nom- 
inated for that purpose by the governor and house of represen- 
tatives, who were to be residents of the territory, and each to 
have a freehold estate in five hundred acres of land in the ter- 
ritory. The legislative power was to be vested in the governor, 
house of representatives, and legislative council, and the con- 
currence of each was necessary, before any law could be 
passed. 

Finally, it was provided that the territory should be subdivi- 
ded, and that each of the several parts, whenever its population 
should become sufficiently numerous, should be admitted into 
the union on an equal footing with the original states, and be at 
liberty to form a permanent constitution and state government. 

In addition to the provisions for the establishment of the dif- 
ferent successive grades of government, the ordinance con- 
tained several articles, which it ordained and declared should 
be considered as articles of compact between the original states 
and the people of the territory, and the states which should be 
formed within it, to remain forever unalterable, unless by com- 
mon consent. Their object was declared to be, to extend the 
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fundamental principles of civil and religious liberty which 
formed the basis upon which the states, with their constitutions 
and laws, were erected, and to fix and establish those principles 
as the basis of all laws, constitutions, and governments, which 
forever should be formed within the territory. These articles 
of compact, as far as their provisions extend, are the supreme 
law of the land—paramount even to the state constitution; 
which the people cannot alter, so as to make it conflict with the 
compact, without disregarding their obligations to the other 
states, or being released from them by common consent. 

Among the most important principles established by those 
articles, are, the security given to every person against any mo- 
lestation on account of his religious sentiments or mode of wor- 
ship; the benefits of the writ of habeas corpus, trial by jury, 
representation in the legislature, and judicial proceedings under 
the common law; and the glorious declaration, that there shall 
be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude within the terri- 
tory, otherwise than in punishment of crimes of which the party 
shall have been duly convicted. 

In pursuance of the ordinance, congress appointed general 
Arthur St. Clair, governor, and commander-in-chief of the ter- 
ritory. On the 9th of July, 1788, he arrived at Marietta, 
accompanied by Samuel H. Parsons and James M. Varnum, 
two of the judges, and on the 15th of the same month civil 
government was proclaimed in form, by publishing the ordi- 
nance, and exhibiting their commissions; upon which occasion 
the governor addressed the people in a speech. On the 26th, 
the first county was established and named Washington. It 
comprehended all the south part of the state between Pennsyl- 
vania and the Scioto river, and the northeast part as far west as 
the Cuyahoga. The militia of the county was soon afterwards 
organized and divided into classes, and the officers were ap- 
pointed. Generals Rufus Putnam and Benjamin Tupper were 
appointed justices of the peace, and in conjunction with some 
other justices associated with them for that purpose, were em- 
powered to hold courts of quarter sessions. During the latter 
part of the year, the settlement was strengthened by the arrival 
of about twenty families, together with a number of young men, 
the most of whom also became permanent residents of the 
country. 

In October, 1788, John Cleves Symmes made a contract 
with the government, for the purchase of one million of acres 
of land between the Miami rivers, for which he had been in 
treaty for some months. Some time afterwards, he sold the 
site of Cincinnati to Matthias Denman, with whom Israel Lud- 
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low and Robert Patterson subsequently became connected as 
joint proprietors of the land, which they laid outin lots. Before 
the laying out of the town, however, major Doughty, with one 
hundred and forty soldiers, arrived on the ground, and built four 
blockhouses. This was in the beginning of June, 1789; and 
before the end of the year, fort Washington was built, and gen- 
eral Harmer, with three hundred soldiers, arrived and establish- 
ed their quarters in it, and a few settlers with their families had 
erected dwellings. During the winter, Mr. Ludlow laid out the 
lots, marking the corners and courses of the streets upon the 
trees, and called the place Losantiville; but it did not long re- 
tain that name, which was changed by governor St. Clair to 
Cincinnati. Columbia has generally been called the oldest 
settlement in the Miami country, but its claim is rather a slender 
one. The settlement was commenced there on the 16th of No- 
vember, 1789, which was some months after the detachment 
under major Doughty took their station at fort Washington; 
and if there were no settlers exclusive of the military, at Cin- 
cinnati at that time, that could have been the case for a few 
days only; for six weeks afterwards, at the commencement of 
the year 1790, there were two small hewed-log houses and sev- 
eral cabins occupied by families. 

On the 2d of January, 1790, governor St. Clair arrived at 
Losantiville, and issued his proclamation establishing the county 
of Hamilton, which at that time included all ihe country be- 
tween the Miami rivers. In the following spring, several stations 
were established in the surrounding country: Dunlap’s, at 
Colerain, on the Great Miami; White’s and Ludlow’s, on Mill 
creek; and Garard’s, and one at the Roundbottom, on the 
Little Miami. At each of these posts, a few soldiers were gene- 
rally stationed, to assist in their defence. 

About the last of March, three men, ascending the Ohio in a 
canoe, were killed by the Indians, near the mouth of the Scioto. 
A few days afterwards, a boat was descending the river from 
the mouth of the Kenhawa, on board of which were Mr. John 
May, a surveyor of Kentucky lands,a young man in his employ, 
named Johnston, Jacob Skyles, who was taking a stock of goods 
to Lexington, a man named Flinn, and two sisters named F'lem- 
ing. One morning at daylight, near the mouth of the Scioto, 
a smoke was seen at some distance down the river, upon the 
Ohio shore, and the boat was directed towards the opposite side 
of the river. Just at that time, two white men ran down the 
bank, and begged to be taken on board, declaring that they 
had been taken prisoners a few days before, and had just esca- 
ped, and that they would be overtaken and killed by their cap- 
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tors, if they were not admitted on board. Those in the boat sus- 
pecting treachery, refused to land, and kept down the stream; 
but the cries of the men on the shore caused them at length to 
put faith in their declarations, and Flinn proposed that the boat 
should be turned to the bank, and that he would jump out, and 
ifany Indians should appear, he should be left to his fate, and 
the boat could be got out of danger before it could be stopped 
by the enemy. The proposal was assented to, and the boat 
was turned to the bank, and Flinn jumped ashore, when he 
was instantly seized by several Indians, who ran out of the 
woods, and a fire was commenced upon the boat. Those on 
board immediately attempted to regain the current, but they got 
entangled among some trees and were unable to extricate them- 
selves. Other Indians continued to arrive, and the crew threw 
themselves upon their faces in the bottom of the boat; but the 
enemy made no attempt to board, contenting themselves with 
keeping up a fire, by which the horses in the boat were soon all 
killed, and at length one of the girls was shot dead, and Mr. 
Skyles was wounded. Mr. May then made a signal of surrender, 
but was instantly shot dead, on showing his head above the side 
ofthe boat. At last the Indians swam to the boat and took pos- 
session of her, without any resistance, and plundered her. The 
two men who had decoyed the boat ashore, had re ally been taken 
prisoners a few days before, and had been ordered by the In- 
dians to do what they did; but one of them had performed his 
part with much alacrity, i in the hope of finding favor among his 
captors, while the other acted with re luctance, and only joined 
in the deceit to save his own life. During the course of the dé LY, 
the prisoners were divided among the Indians, and were order- 
ed to prepare new oars for the boat, which the Indians deter- 
mined to use in attacking other boats. On the next morning, 
six men were seen ascending the river, in a canoe, on the Ken- 
tucky side. The prisoners were compelled to go down to the 
water’s edge and decoy the m over,as they themselves had been 
deceived, by a tale of distress. Johnston endeavored to make 
them suspect the treachery, but without success; and they came 
across the river and were all killed. Soon afte rwards, three 
boats appeared in sight, descending the river, with a good many 
horses and dry goods on board, but weakly manned. The In- 
dians embarked in Mz ry 's boat, and placing the prisoners at the 
oars, compelled them to bear down upon the others as they 
passed, and opened a heavy fire upon them. They soon ap- 
proached pretty near the hindmost boat, which was steered by 
captain Marshall, of Virginia, and being weakly manned at 
the oars, was in danger of f: ling into their hands. The crew, 
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however, without regarding the balls that were showering 
around them, did not relax in their exertions, and while the In- 
dians lost some ground by getting out of the current, they were 
enabled to come up with the middle boat, on which they aban- 
doned the other, with the property on board, and joining their 
forces, overtook the foremost, which received them all aboard, 
and by-hard rowing, with their combined strength at the oars, 
they escaped with the sacrifice of their two boats and cargoes, 
Johnston, Skyles, and the surviving female, were afterwards 
carried out towards the lake, and after various adventures all 
were restored to their homes; but Flinn was put to death on 
arriving at the Indian towns. ) 

When it became known that the enemy were infesting the 
river and attacking boats, it was determined that they should 
be driven off. Accordingly general Scott raised two hundred 
and thirty volunteers in Kentucky, and marched to Limestone, 
where he was joined by general Harmar with about one hun- 
dred regulars, and some militia from the Miami country, under 
captain Israel Ludlow. They then directed their march to the 
Scioto; but the Indians, probably knowing of their approach, 
had abandoned their camp, and the only effect of the expedi- 
tion was to relieve the boats upon the river from danger fora 
short time. Four Indians were surprised and killed in camp, 
by a small detachment, and no others were seen during the 
whole march. 

In the month of August, the enemy again began to lay in 
wait for boats passing up and down the river. On the 8th, 
they attacked a boat a few miles above the mouth of the Scioto, 
and killed one man and wounded several others; but five other 
boats fortunately hove in sight and prevented them from cap- 
turing the one first attacked, although the whole five were also 
assailed with so much vigor, that it was found necessary to 
abandon one of them to save the rest. A few days before, a 
detachment of twenty men under captain M’Curdy, going up 
from Cincinnati to Limestone in a boat, were fired upon by 
some Indians from the bank, and had one man killed and four 
wounded. ‘They returned the fire so promptly, however, that 
the Indians were forced to fly. 

During the summer, overtures were made to the Indians, and 
«a wish was expressed to treat with them; but they rejected all 
the terms that could be conceded, and it was at length deter- 
mined that hostilities should be carried into their own country. 
It was concerted that two expeditions should be sent against 
them at the same time; the first of which was to march from 
Cincinnati, under the command of general Josiah Harmar, and 
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proceed against the Miami town at the forks of the Maumee, 
where fort Wayne now stands, while the other was to march 
from Vincennes, under the command of major Hamtramck, and 
attack the towns on the Wabash. Major Hamtramck’s inroad 
was attended with considerable success, and several towns were 
destroyed. General Harmar marched from Cincinnati, on the 
%%th of September, with about fourteen hundred and fifty men, 
of whom three hundred and twenty were of the regular army, 
and the residue were militia from Kentucky and the western 
part of Pennsylvania. ‘The army reached the vicinity of the 
St. Marys river about the 14th of October, where an Indian 
was taken prisoner. In consequence of some information ob- 
tained through him, the general despatched colonel Hardin of 
the Kentucky militia, with a command of six hundred me n, to 
the town which was the object of attack, where he arrived on 
the 15th, and found the cabins in flames. On the 17th, the rest 
of the army arrived, and an Indian trail having been observed, 
colonel Trotter was sent on the 18th, with three hundred men, 
to endeavor to overtake the party. In the course of the day 
two straggling Indians were killed, and a party was discovered 
to be following in their rear; but the detac hment was recalled 
in the evening, by a signal given by firing cannon at the camp, 
and returned without being molested. 

On the 19th, colonel Hardin was sent out with about one 
hundred and fifty militia and sixty regular troops, towards a 
town a few miles up the St. Josephs river. In the evening the 
detachment was passing where the road ran through a narrow 
prairie, when they were suddenly attacked by the enemy, who 
were concealed in the woods on one side and in the edge of a 
morass which skirted the road on the other. The militia gave 
way and fled, and their oflicers found it impossible to rally them; 
but the regulars stood their ground until they were nearly all 
destroyed. Only seven or eight of them escaped, among whom 
were captain John Armstrong and ensign Hartshorn, Captain 
Armstrong broke through the enemy and plunged into the 
morass, where he continued through the night, with his body 
wholly under water and his head covered by a tussock of grass, 
and witnessed the yelling and dancing of the victors over the 
dead bodies of his men. ‘Towards day, it having become very 
dark, and the enemy becoming quict, he extricated himself 
from the swamp, and attempted to find the camp. Ile was so 
much chilled and benumbed, by remaining so long in the water, 
that he had not proceeded far until he found himself almost un- 
able to move his limbs. Having got into a hollow, he scraped 
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some dry leaves together, and, possessing materials for striking 
fire, which were constructed water-tight, and had not been wet, 
he kindled the leaves and some small sticks, and rested upon 
his hands and knees, with his body over the blaze, until warmth 
and power of motion were restored, when he again started, and 
succeeded in reaching the camp. Ensign Hartshorn, in run- 
ning to escape from the enemy, stumbled over a log, when the 
thought struck him, to lie still, which he did, without being 
seen, until dark, when he was also fortunate enough to reach 
the camp. 

On the next day, the corn and vegetables about the village 
were destroyed, and on the 2Ist,the army commenced their 
return homeward. After proceeding a few miles, the general 
received information, that the enemy had already returned to 
their village, upon which he determined to endeavor to change 
the fortune of the campaign. In the evening, colonel Hardin 
was ordered to take sixty regulars under the command of major 
Wyllys, and about five hundred militia, and return and attack 
the Indians atthe town. They did not arrive at the village un- 
til about sunrise, when a few Indians were discovered and fired 
on, and fled in different directions, pursued by the militia, who 
thus fell into disorder. They were then attacked, impetuously, 
by the Indians, who, in many cases, fought at close quarters, 
with the tomahawk against the bayonet, making their most 
strenuous efforts against the body of regular troops, who preser- 
ved their order for some time, but were finally overpowered by 
numbers, and all killed, except a captain, ensign, and seven 
mén. Major Wyllys was killed. It was not until the regulars 
had been cut off, that the militia could be recalled from their 
pursuit. Colonel Hardin at length brought them into regular 
order, and the contest was continued until past noon, when a 
retreat was ordered, and the Indians did not pursue. Upwards 
of one hundred and thirty men were killed in the action; and 
it was supposed that the enemy must have suffered severely 
also, as they permitted the army to return to Cincinnati without 
further molestation. The expedition reached fort Washington 
on the 3d of November, with all their artillery and baggage. 
General Harmar claimed the victory in the last battle, in his 
official despatch, but public opinion has not sustained the claim. 
The loss suffered by the army, and the fact that the Indians 
remained masters of the field of battle, contradicted it so palpa- 
bly, that the campaign has always been characterized as disas- 
trous, and the battle asa defeat. Instead of security to the set- 
tlers, which the expedition was expected to give them, they 
suffered more than they had before; the enemy being flushed 
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with their success in contending with their invaders, and in- 
flamed by the destruction of their towns and the loss of their 
provisions. J 





INDIAN HATING. 


Tue violent animosity which exists between the people of 
our frontier and the Indians, has long been a subject of remark. 
In the early periods of the history of our country, it was easily 
accounted for, on the ground of mutual aggression. The 
whites were continually encroaching upon the aborigines, and 
the latter avenging their wrongs by violent and sudden hostil- 
ities. The philanthropist is surprised, however, that such feel- 
ings should prevail now, when these atrocious wars have ceased, 
and when no immediate cause of enmity remains; at least upon 
our side. Yet the fact is, that the dweller upon the frontier 
continues to regard the Indian with a degree of terror and 
hatred, similar to that which he feels towards the rattlesnake 
or panther, and which can neither be removed by argument, 
nor appeased by any thing but the destruction of its object. 

In order to understand the cause and the operation of these 
feelings, it is necessary to recollect that the backwoodsmen are 
apeculiarrace. We allude to the pioneers, who, keeping con- 
tinually in advance of civilization, precede the denser popula- 
tion of our country in its progress westward, and live always 
upon the frontier. They are the descendants of a people whose 
habits were identically the same as their own. Their fathers 
were pioneers. A passion for hunting, and a love for sylvan 
sports, have induced them to recede continually before the tide 
of emigration, and have kept them a separate people, whose 
habits, prejudices, and modes of life have been transmitted from 
father to son with but little change. From generation to gen- 
eration they have lived in contact with the Indians. The an- 
cestor met the red men in battle upon the shores of the Atlantic, 
and his descendants have pursued the footsteps of the retreat- 
ing tribes, from year to year, throughout a whole century, and 
from tke eastern limits of our great continent to the wide prai- 
ries of the west. 

America was settled in an age when certain rights, called 
those of discovery and conquest, were universally acknowledged; 
and when the possession of a country was readily conceded to 
the strongest. When more accurate notions of moral right be- 
gan, with the spread of knowledge, and the dissemination of 
religious truth, to prevail in public opinion, and regulate the 
public acts of our government, the pioneers were but slightly 
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affected by the wholesome contagion of such opinions. Novel 
precepts in morals were not apt to reach men who mingled so 
little with society in its more refined state, and who shunned 
the restraints, while they despised the luxuries of social life. 

The pioneers, who thus dwelt ever upon the borders of the 
Indian hunting grounds, forming a barrier between savage and 
civilized men, have received but few accessions to their num- 
bers by emigration. The great tide of emigration, as it rolls 
forward, beats upon them and rolls them onward, without either 
swallowing them up in its mass, or mingling its elements with 
theirs. ‘They accumulate by natural increase; a few of them 
return occasionally to the bosom of society, but the great mass 
moves on. 

It is not from a desire of conquest, or thirst of blood, or with 
any premeditated hostility against the savage, that the pioneer 
continues to follow him from forest to forest, ever disputing 
with him the right to the soil, and the privilege of hunting 
game. It is simply because he shuns a crowded population, 
delights to rove uncontrolled in the woods, and does not believe 
that an Indian, or any other man, has a right to monopolize the 
hunting grounds, which he considers free to all. When the In- 
dian disputes the propriety of this invasion upon bis ancient 
heritage, the white man feels himself injured, and stands, as 
the southern folks say, upon his reserved rights. 

The history of the borderers of England and Scotland, and of 
all dwellers upon frontiers, who come often into hostile colli- 
sion, shows, that between such parties an intense hatred is cre- 
ated. It is national antipathy, with the addition of private 
feud and personal injury. The warfare is carried on by a few 
individuals, who become known to each other, and a few prom- 
inent actors on each side soon become distinguished for their 
prowess or ferocity. When a state of public war ostensibly 
ceases, acts of violence continue to be perpetrated from motives 
of mere mischief, or for pillage or revenge. 

Our pioneers have, as we have said, been born and reared on 
the frontier, and have, from generation to generation, by suc- 
cessive removals, remained in the same relative situation in 
respect to the Indians and to our own government. Every child 
thus reared, learns to hate an Indian, because he always hears 
him spoken of as an enemy. From the cradle, he listens con- 
tinually to horrid tales of savage violence, and becomes familiar 
with narratives of aboriginal cunning and ferocity. Every 
family can number some of its members or relatives among 
the victims of a midnight massacre, or can tell of some acquaint- 
ance who has suffered a dreadful death at the stake. Tradi- 
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tions of horses stolen, and cattle driven off, and cabins burned, 
are numberless; are told with great minuteness, and listened 
to with intense interest. With persons thus reared, hatred to- 
wards an Indian becomes a part of their nature, and revenge 
an instinctive principle. Nor does the evil end here. Although 
the backwoodsmen, prope ‘rly so called, retire before that tide 
of emigration which forms the more stationary population, and 
eventually fills the country with inhabitants, they usually remain 
for a time in contact with the first of those who, eventually, 
succeed them, and impress their own sentiments upon the latter. 
In the formation of each of the western territories and states, 
the backwoodsmen have, for awhile, formed the majority of the 
population, and given the tone to public opinion. 

If we attempt to reason on this subject, we must reason with 
a due regard to facts, and to the known principles of human 
nature. Is it to be wondered at, that a man should fear and 
detest an Indian, who has been always accustomed to hear bim 
described only as a midnight prowler, watching to murder the 
mother as she bends over her helpless children, and tearing, 
with hellish malignity, the babe from the maternal breast? Is 
it strange, that he whose mother has fallen under the savage 
tomahawk, or whose father has died a lingering death at the 
stake, surrounded by yelling fiends in human shape, should in- 
dulge the passion of revenge towards the perpetrators of such 
atrocities? They know the story only as it was told to them. 
They have only heard one side, and that with all the exagge- 
rations of fear, sorrow. indignation and resentment. They have 
heard it from the tongue of a father, or from the lips of a mother, 
or a sister, accompanied with all the particularity which the 
tale could receive from the vivid impressions of an eyewitness, 
and with all the eloquence of deeply awakened feeling. They 
have heard it perhaps at a time when the war-whoop still sound- 
ed in the distance, when the rifle still was kept in preparation, 
and the cabin door was carefully secured with each returning 
night. 

Such are some of the feelings, and of the facts, which ope- 
rate upon the inhabitants of our frontiers. The impressions 
which we have described are handed down from generation to 
generation, and remain in full force long after all danger from 
the savages has ceased, and all intercourse with them been 
discontinued. 

Besides that general antipathy which pervades the whole 
community under such circumstances, there have been many 
instances of individuals who, in consequence of some personal 
wrong, have vowed eternal hatred to the whole Indian race, 
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and have devoted nearly all of their lives to the fulfilment of a 
vast scheme of vengeance. A familiar instance is before us in 
the life of a gentleman, who was known to the writer of this 
article, and whose history we have often heard repeated 
by those who were intimately conversant with all the events. 
We allude to the late colonel John Meredock, who was a 
member of the territorial legislature of Illinois, a distinguish- 
ed militia officer, and a man universally known and respec- 
ted by the early settlers of that region. We are surprised 
that the writer of a sketch of the early history of Illinois, which 
we published some months ago, should have omitted the name 
of this gentleman, and some others, who were famed for deeds of 
hardihood, while he has dwelt upon the actions of persons who 
were comparatively insignificant. 

John Moredock was the son of a woman who was married 
several times, and was as often widowed by the tomahawk of 
the savage. Her husbands had been pioneers, and with them 
she had wandered from one territory to another, living always 
on the frontier. She was at last left a widow, at Vincennes, 
with a large family of children, and was induced to join a party 
about to remove to Illinois, to which region a few American 
families had then recently removed. On the eastern side of 
lilinois there were no settlements of whites; on the shore of the 
Mississippi a few spots were occupied by the French; and it 
was now that our own backwoodsmen began to turn their eyes 
to this delightful country, and determined to settle in the vicin- 
ity of the French villages. Mrs. Moredock and her friends 
embarked at Vincennes in boats with the intention of descend- 
ing the Wabash and Ohio rivers, and ascending the Mississippi. 
They proceeded in safety until they reached the Grand Tower 
on the Mississippi, where, owing to the difficulty of the naviga- 
tion for ascending boats, it became necessary for the boatmen 
to land, and drag their vessels round a rocky point, which was 
swept by a violent current. Here a party of Indians, lying in 
wait, rushed upon them, and murdered the whole party. Mrs. 
Moredock was among the victims, and all her children, except 
John, who was proceeding with another party. 

John Moredock was just entering upon the years of man- 
hood, when he was thus left in a strange land, the sole survivor 
of his race. He resolved upon executing vengeance, and im- 
mediately took measures to discover the actual perpetrators of 
the massacre. It was ascertained that the outrage was com- 
mitted by a party of twenty or thirty Indians, belonging to dif- 
ferent tribes, who had formed themselves into a lawless preda- 
tory band. Moredock watched the motions of this band for 
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more than a year, before an opportunity suitable for his purpose 
occurred. At length he learned, that they were hunting on 
the Missouri side of the river, nearly opposite to the recent set- 
tlements of the Americans. He raised a party of young men 
and pursued them; but that time they escaped. Shortly after, 
he sought them at the head of another party, and had the good 
fortune to discover them one evening, on an island, whither they 
had retired to encamp the more securely for the night. More- 
dock and his friends, about equal in numbers to the Indians, 
waited until the dead of night, and then landed upen the island, 
turning adrift their own canoes and those of the enemy, and 
determined to sacrifice their own lives, or to exterminate the 
savage band. They were completely successful. Three only 
of the Indians escaped, by throwing themselves into the river; 
the rest were slain, while the whites lost not a man. 

But Moredock was not satisfied while one of the murderers 
of his mother remained. He had learned to recognize the 
names and persons of the three that had escaped, and these he 
pursued with secret, but untiring diligence, until they all fell 
by his own hand. Nor was he yet satisfied. He had now be- 
come a hunter and a warrior. He was a square-built, muscular 
man, of remarkable strength and activity. In athletic sports 
he had few equals; few men would willingly have encountered 
him in single combat. He was a man of determined courage, 
and great coolness and steadiness of purpose. He was expert 
in the use of the rifle, and other weapons; and was complete 
master of those wonderful and numberless expedients by which 
the woodsman subsists in the forest, pursues the footsteps of an 
enemy with unerring sagacity, or conceals himself and his de- 
sign from the discovery of a watchful foe. He had resolved 
never to spare an Indian, and though he made no boast of this 
determination, and seldom avowed it, it became the ruling pas- 
sion of his life. He thought it praiseworthy to kill an Indian; 
and would roam through the forest silently and alone, for days 
and weeks, with this single purpose. A solitary red man, who 
was so unfortunate as to meet him in the woods, was sure to 
become his victim; if he encountered a party of the enemy, he 
would either secretly pursue their footsteps until an opportunity 
for striking a blow occurred, or, if discovered, would elude 
them by his superior skill. He died about four years ago, an 
old man, and it is supposed never in his life failed to embrace 
an opportunity to kill a savage. 

The reader must not infer from this description, that colonel 
Moredock was unsocial, ferocious, or by nature cruel. On the 
contrary, he was a man of warm feelings, and excellent dispo- 
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sition. At home he was like other men, conducting a large 
farm with industry and success, and gaining the good will of all 
his neighbors by his popular manners and benevolent deport- 
ment. He was cheerful, convivial, and hospitable; and no man 
in the territory was more generally known or more universally 
respected. He was an officer in the ranging service during 
the war of 1813-14, and acquitted himself with credit; and was 
afterwards elected to the command of the militia of his county, 
at a time when such an office was honorable, because it impos- 
ed responsibility, and required the exertion of military skill. 
Colonel Moredock was a member of the legislative council of 
the territory of Illinois, and at the formation of the state govern- 
ment, was spoken of as a candidate for the office of governor, 
but refused to permit his name to be used. 





LETTER FROM A TRAVELLER. 


NO. Ie 


Mr. Eprror—I have just returned from a delightful voyage. 
I have explored a portion of the exquisitely beautiful shores of 
the upper Mississippi, and am ready to confess that until now, 


I had little idea of the extent, the grandeur, or the resources of 
the west. The world cannot produce such another country as 
this great valley of ours. Yet to understand its value, one must 
ascend the Mississippi and the Illinois, and see the noble prairies 
of the two states which are destined to eclipse all others. I 
cannot convey to you in adequate language, my admiration of 
this attractive region. The traveller who visits the western 
country, and fancies he has acquired any knowledge of it—I say 
any, by simply tracing the meanders of the Ohio, or spending 
weeks, or years, if you please, at Cincinnati or Louisville, is 
very much mistaken. There is much to admire in western 
Pennsylvania and Virginia; Kentucky and Ohio are full of 
attraction; but the man who is really an admirer of nature, and 
would witness the most splendid exhibitions of the creative pow- 
er, must go to Illinois and Missouri. 

I visited this region for the first time four years ago, while 
the Sacs and Foxes were at peace with the whites, and before 
Black Hawk had got to be a great man. They were friendly 
and well-disposed, and the white people residing near them, 
would almost as soon have distrusted or disturbed each other, as 
those peaceful red men. I took great interest in noticing their 
dwellings, and remarking their deportment, as it was the first 
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occasion I had ever enjoyed of seeing the savage in his own 
wild home. I had embarked on board a steamboat at St. Louis, 
intending to take a pleasant excursion to the falls of St. Anthony, 
The weather was very delightful, only a little too warm; and 
the river was unfortunately so low, that on arriving at the Des 
Moines rapids, we found it difficult to ascend them, and above 
that point, our progress was continually impeded by the diffi- 
culty of the navigation. This circumstance, though vexatious 
to such of the passengers as had business ahead, or families at 
home, was not disagreeable to one who, like myself, travelled 
only for amusement, as it afforded opportunities of exploring 
the romantic shores. We spent a day at the Lower Rapids, 
and I have seldom seen a more attractive country. The land 
is high on both sides, and rises gradually in beautiful swells. I 
saw hundreds of acres covered with the buckeye, or horse-ches- 
nut, the most beautiful tree of the forest—if, indeed, any can be 
entitled to that distinction among so great a variety of noble 
and majestic trees. Beneath, was a rich undergrowth of wild 
gooseberry bushes. Add to these the beautiful creeper, and 
the wild honeysuckle, whigh were occasionally seen, and it is 
impossible to imagine a ¥@¥etation more splendidly luxuriant 
and ornamental. The whole country is based on rock, and the 
springs which burst out from the hill sides are clear as crystal 
and delightfully cold. The shores of the river are plentifully 
strewed with crystalizations and petrifactions. We picked up 
some fine specimens of cornelian, and saw a vast number of 
geodes of every size, from one inch in diameter to fifteen. 

It was Sunday. Have you ever experienced the singular 
and pleasing associations connected with a sabbath passed in 
the wilderness? I have often enjoyed these feelings, but never 
felt them with such force as on this day. It was calm and sul- 
try. The brilliant sunbeams were brightly reflected from the 
broad bosom of the Mississippi, and the deep green outline of 
the forest was splendidly illumined, while the deep shadows 
underneath the foliage afforded an attractive appearance of 
coolness and seclusion. ‘The passengers and crew were scat- 
tered about singly or in small parties, so that when I wandered 
but a small distance from the vessel, and seated myself on a hill 
which commanded a view of the river and its banks, I found 
myself perfectly alone. Nota living object was visible, not a 
sound was heard, not a leaf nor alimb stirred. How different 
from the streets of a city upon a sabbath morn, when crowds of 
well-dressed persons are seen moving in every direction; when 
the cheerful bells are sounding, and the beautiful smiling chil- 
dren are hurrying in troops to Sunday school! Here I was in 
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solitude. I saw not the laborer resting from toil, nor the smile 
of infancy, nor the christian bowing before his God; but Nature 
proclaimed a sabbath by the silence that reigned abroad, and 
the splendor with which she had adorned her works. 

It is natural that these recollections of my first visit to the 
frontier should mingle with the observations made in my recent 
tour through the same scenes; I shall therefore not attempt to 
separate the remarks made on either occasion, bat give you 
some of the results of both voyages. 

I can scarcely describe the sensations with which I first saw 
the solitary lodge of an Indian hunter, on the shore of the Mis- 
sissippi. In my childhood, I had read with thrilling interest, the 
tales of border warfare; but I had not learned to hate an Indian 
with mortal hatred. I verily believe they have souls. People 
may think differently in certain places, which shall be nameless, 
but I cannot be persuaded tothe contrary. You cannot imagine 
any thing more frail than an Indian wigwam—a mere sielter 
of poles and mats, so small, so apparently inadequate to any 
purpose of security or comfort, that it is hardly possible to be- 
lieve it to be intended for the resjaence of human beings. In 
such habitations reside the Indian warrior, whose name is a ter- 
ror to his enemies; and the dark maiden, whose story supplies 
the poet with rich materials, with which to embellish the page 
of fiction. In such wretched hovels reside the aboriginal lords 
of the soil. 

I am not among the sentimentalists, who have a tear ever 
ready when the name of the Indian is pronounced; who love a 
negro or red man better than their own flesh and blood—or who 
affect such love out of mere sectional spite, or a fanaticism 
compounded out of party feelings and original depravity. But 
I have seen in this region, evidences of persecution perpetrated 
by our people upon this unhappy race, such as the American 
people would scarcely believe; and I am satisfied that if the 
events of a late war could be traced to their true source, every 
real philanthropist in the nation would blush for his country. 

* * * * * * * * * 


I could relate many anecdotes, to show the friendly feelings 
entertained towards our government and people by the Sacs— 
feelings which, whether of fear or of kindness, have rendered 
them wholly submissive, and which nothing but the most unpro- 
voked aggression on our side, could have kindled into hostility. 
I will only, at this time, repeat one, which occurred during my 
first voyage, reserving others for a future letter. 

One day, when the boat stopped to take in wood, some of us 
strolled up to the house of a Mr. D., a respectable farmer from 
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Pennsylvania. He had been living here several years, at a spot 
distant from any settlements, and without a single neighbor. 
Upon our inquiring whether he felt no alarm in residing thus 
alone in the vicinity of the Indians, he replied that his family 
had formerly experienced much uneasiness, but that they had 
Jong since become satisfied that there was no ground for appre- 
hension. He was convinced that the Sacs, their nearest neigh- 
bors, so far from being disposed to injure the whites, were cau- 
tious and timid of giving offence. In support of this opinion, he 
related the following anecdote. 

His house stands on a high bank of the Mississippi, and the 
family were one day much alarmed by discovering a large num- 
ber of Indians passing up the river in canoes. They passed 
along in the most disorderly manner, some paddling their little 

vessels, and others strolling along the shore, but the majority 
evidently intoxicated. It was the latter circumstance which 
caused alarm. The Indians had been to St. Louis to receive 
their annuities, and had procured a sufficient supply of whisky 
to render them unsafe visitors. ‘They continued, however, strag- 
gling along iu larger or smaller parties all day, without stopping. 
At night, one of them, a young warrior of prepossessing appear- 
ance, came to the house, and in the most respectful manner, 
asked permission to sleep upon the floor of the cabin. Mr. D., 
although by no means pleased with his guest, knew not how to 
refuse. The Indian warrior was invited to supper. A plentiful 
meal, such as composed the ordinary repast of the family, was 
placed before him, and having satisfied his hunger, he wrapped 
himself in his blanket, threw himself on the floor before the fire, 
and went to sleep. In the course of the night, Mr. D. happen- 
ing to go out, discovered some Indians lying in the bushes not 
far from the house; without disturbing them, he proceeded in 
a different direction, where he found another party; they were 
strewed, in short, entirely around his dwelling. The fact of 
being thus surrounded, the concealment, and the silence of the 
Indians, all conspired to awaken suspicion, and he passed the 
night in no small degree of uneasiness. He rose early in the 
morning; his Indian guest also started up, gathered his blanket 
around him, and took leave; first, however, explaining to Mr. 
D. that he belonged to a party of Sacs who were returning from 
St. Louis, and that many of them being intoxicated, it had been 
thought proper to station a guard round Mr. D.’s house, to pro- 
tect him and his property frominjury. He added, that if any 
depredation should be discovered to have been committed by 
the Indians, the chiefs would pay Mr. D. the fullamount. Such 
an example of the care taken by the chiefs of this tribe to avoid 
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giving umbrage to the whites, affords the highest testimony, 
either of their friendship for our people, or their respect for our 
power. 

The Sac and Fox tribes inhabited, at that time, a beautiful 
tract of country in Illinois, upon the borders of Rock river. 
These two tribes are usually mentioned in conjunction, because 
the Foxes, many years ago, having been nearly exterminated 
in a war with some of their neighbors, the remnant of the na- 
tion, too feeble to exist as a separate tribe, sought refuge in the 
Sac villages, and have remained ever since incorporated with 
the latter people. They are a fine looking race of people, and 
are well disposed towards the whites. They have long been 
divided, however, into two parties, one of which is friendly to 
our government, while the other, called the British band, is 
under the influence of the British traders. It has always been 
the policy of the latter, to keep the Indians upon the western fron- 
tier in a state of disaffection towards the American people, and 
by these means, to secure to themselves an undue proportion of 
the fur trade. So long asit should remain difficult upon our 
part to gain access to the tribes,and our intercourse with them 
be liable to interruption, jealousy,and distrust, so long would the 
British trader possess an advantage over us in relation to this 
traffic. The British fur companies, whose agents are numerous, 
intelligent, and enterprising, have always acted upon this policy, 
and the English officers in Canada, both civil and military, have 
given it their sanction. Almost all the atrocities which have 
been committed on our frontiers by the Indians, within the last 
fifty years, have been directly or indirectly incited by the incen- 
diary agents of that mercenary government. The British band 
of the Sacs and Foxes have been in the habit of visiting Malden 
annually, and receiving valuable presents—presents, which be- 
ing made to a disaffected portion of a tribe residing not only 
within the United States, but within the limits of astate, could be 
viewed in no other light than as bribes—the wages of disaffec- 
tion. Black Hawk, though not a chief, is one of the most 
influential individuals of the British band. 





LETTERS FROM CUBA. 
NO. II. 


Havana, May, 18—. 
My Dear Frienp,—After giving you a short account of my 
arrival at Havana, and of the impression made upon me by the 
scene, viewed first in the false gilding of the setting sun, and 
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then in the misty and mysterious beauty of the moonlight, I left 
you to retire to my bed, still upon the waters. I am now to 
show you the scene in the truer, though not so fascinating col- 
ors of day-light, and to allow you the opportunity of more 
minute observation, by conducting you in medias res. 

After spending a night, i in which thought and expectation 
supplied the place of sleep, or only yielded at lasi to busy 
dreams, I was aroused from my unquiet slumbers by a commo- 
tion upon deck. Suddenly re ‘collecting where I was, and bring- 
ing back, at the same time, all the train of interesting associa- 
tions, which had so much occupied my mind, I started up, and 
hastened upon deck. ‘The scene was the same, yet how differ- 
ent—just the difference that shows between the placid face, 
reposing in sleep, and the same features animated with thought 
and motion. 

On the left, indeed, the white walls of the Cavanas, stretch- 
ing along the verge of the precipitous bank, rose in the same 
motionless strength and majesty into the clear morning sun-light, 
which falling full upon them, showed clearly now the whole ex- 
tent of outline—which in the night had been lost in the misty 
distance—with all its rounded towers and massive angles. On 
the bay, at a short distance before us, lay the black bull of a 
Spanish war’s-man, dismantled and roofed, resting, like the 
castle above, in quiet, gloomy strength, as if watching the mo- 
ving world about it. All around, the surface of the water 
teemed with moving boats, some crossing from side to side, 
some passing up and down, and some sweeping round from 
vessel to vessel, laden with pine-apples, bananas, oranges, man- 
goes, plantains, and all the rich variety of tropical fruits. On 
the right was the quay, stretching about half a mile inward, 
all alive with men, some standing in groups, some promenading, 
some at work, loading or unloading the vessels, which lay 
crowded together, with their bows instead of their broadsides 
towards the quay. From their clustering masts waved, mingling, 
the flags of various nations, meeting thus harmoniously on com- 
mon ground, in pursuit of the common wants of man. It 
is pleasant to see the Christian and the Arab, bowing down to 
drink at the same well. It reminds us, that though so differing 
in externals, we are, indeed, all of the same race—all creatures 
of the same God; the various streams of humanity which inter- 
sect this earthly existence, in truth, spring from the same 
fountain, and are yet again to mingle their waters in the great 
ocean of eternity. 

The instant 1 found myself at liberty, I hastened, full of ex- 
pectation, to the shore. No sooner did I place my foot on the 
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quay, than I was attacked by half a dozen strapping negroes 
with petitions to carry my baggage. I chose one of them; but 
was ata loss to know what the fellow would do with the trunk, 
for he had no carriage of any description. But I soon found that 
none was needed: the sturdy African mounted the trunk, which 
was, by the way, a very large and heavy one, directly upon his 
scull-cap, which was nothing more than a folded handkerchief, 
and marched off in triumph. 
* * * * * * * * * 


Havana is a dirty city. The streets—or rather lanes, for 
they are scarcely wide enough for carriages to pass each other— 
are seldom or ever cleaned, unless it be on some saint’s day, 
and then only those through which the procession is to pass. 
There is generally a delicious stream, or rather, not a stream, 
but a narrow pool, standing all along the middle of the street. 
This liquid mass is commonly of a beautiful blue color, quite 
interesting. to the eye; and not only the eye, but other senses, 
such as the smell, and even the taste may share in its sweets, 
And then after a rain, when the lake overflows its banks, as it 
were, and nearly fills the streets, collecting, as it spreads, and 
softening and combining into one mass, all the various ingredi- 
ents of which the layer of dirt is composed, the walking is fine 
I assure you. You must know that there are no sidewalks in 
Havana; for such, street room cannot be spared. In the place of 
them, there is a row of flag-stones, which are just broad enough 
for one person; so that the whole population stream along in 
single file. Now whatis to be done in case of meeting? Why, 
one must step into the street; and if you are a polite man, you 
will invariably be the one; for each here looks out for himself. 
And then suppose a carriage comes along, if you would get 
clear of its spatterings, you must squeeze yourself into the stone 
wall, which it is laughable to observe every one in the critical 
moment trying to do. 

This, I confess, is rather a caricature. But in truth, I some- 
times wonder that Havana is not scourged with a constant pes- 
tilence, such a cloud of unwholesome scents and vapors fills the 
atmosphere. Indeed, Spanish towns are proverbial for their 
peculiarity in this respect; and it is a fact, that travelling in 
Cuba by night, I have often discovered myself to be in a village 
by the noisome smells which filled the air, before I had obser- 
ved it otherwise. | 

The houses in Havana are very high, and commonly covered 
with plastering, either of an orange color, or white, and fre- 
quently figured with blue or green paint, so that while the 
covering is fresh, there is an appearance of splendor about 
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them. But in so moist a climate as that of Cuba, the colors 
very soon fade, and with the splendor, neatness and cleanli- 
ness pass away too; so that the buildings have a very shabby, 
time-worn appearance. Indeed, there is a total want of neatness 
and care about every thing. All mechanical work is rude and 
unskilful. The windows are mostly grated with iron bars, for 
security against assassins and thieves. The door is a monstrous 
uncouth portal, about as high and wide as that of a church. 
Indeed, I have often seen a volante, or carriage, standing in the 
front entry, while the horse was ke pt in the yard, or square 
within, around which the house is built. The apartments are 
commonly very high, for the purpose of freer circulation of the 
air, and often without ceiling, exposing all the beams and rafters 
of the roof, likea barn. The floors are laid with tiles or com- 
posed of soft stone, beaten to dust, and then plastered and 
polished. 

Every thing here appears strange enough; but what at first 
sight struck me most, was the appearance of a calisero, or 
postillion. This strange animal was one of the first objects that 
greeted my eyes on entering the city. He wore a scarlet 
jacket, corded all over, reaching but a little way below his arm- 
pits. His person, from the ‘hem of his jacket’ down to his knees, 
was covered with striped small clothes, as they may without 
contradiction be called, since they did not invade the province 
of pantaloons by reaching lower than the knee; at least so far 
as could be discoverable to the eye. Thence downward, the 
limbs were cased in a pair of jack-boots, or buskins, or leather 
gaiters, or whatever term you may apply to them, for they have 
no appropriated English name, since there is no such English 
idea. It sets close to the leg, from the instep up as far as the 
knee; then the stiffened leather, suddenly stands forth and 
bristles up around the front of the knee like a bishop’s mitre. 
From the heel protrudes a monstrous spur, the wheel of which 
is about an inch in diameter. The foot is covered with a thin 
shoe orslipper; and the head is surmounted with a vari-colored 
palm leaf hat, full a foot and a half in height. Such isa calisero, 
ashe stands. But when you see him mounte d, in company with 
the rest of his equipage, the sight is really curious. Imagine to 
yourself a broad, old fashioned chaise body, slung between two 
monstrous wheels, so large as to rise above the top of it, and 
about four feet off, a rat of an animal, just hitched on at the 
end of the shafts, almost overwhelmed by a strapping negro, 
who bestrides him, enveloped in the garb I have described, and 
all together scrambling and splashing through the muddy streets 
of Havana, and you have before you a caricature of the 
ridiculous. 
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Another thing which strikes a peaceful American with sip- 
gularity, is the number of soldiers that meet him at every turn, 
I believe the number in and about the city is about six thousand. 
They are very neat in their appearance, wearing the white 
uniforms, which it is remarkable to observe, are always clean, 
even in that dirty city. The privates carry not only muskets, 
but swords. Their persons are rather under than above the 
middle size, and very slight. Such is, indeed, the stature of 
the whole race. The Spanish soldiers here are under ex- 
cellent discipline; and are very efficient in preserving order. 
Guards are posted at frequent intervals through the city, and 
stand to their arms night and day. It is imposing, at the still 
hour of twilight, to hear, mingling with the solemn peal of the 
vesper bells, the lively flourish of the trumpet ringing through 
the streets, bassed by the measured tread of the soldiers, as they 
march their rounds to relieve guard. And again, in the silent 
depths of the night, when no sound is heard, save the untiring 
note of the cricket, and all the ‘mighty heart’ of the populous 
city is still, just as the castle clock tolls twelve, you hear a 
distant cry ring forth on the night; it is repeated nearer and 
louder—yet nearer and more distinct—and now a lone voice 
beneath your window takes up the cry—alerto’—it passes on— 
farther—farther—till it is lost, as it rose,in the distance. 

There is always a company of these guards stationed at the 
door of the palace of the governor-general, and also a sentry 
at each corner of the building. The palace of the intendant, 
or financier, an officer, by the way, hated for his extortions, is 
guarded in the same manner. But notwithstanding all the pre- 
cautions taken to secure the safety of the citizens, robberies and 
murders are quite frequent, though not nearly so much so of 
late years as formerly. I was told by a friend who has been 
long resident in the city, that it used to be a matter of regular 
occurrence to him, as he passed by the governor’s palace in the 
course of his morning walk, to see two or three mangled bodies 
lying on the sidewalk, where they were exposed for a certain 
length of time to public view, in order that they might be 
claimed by the friends of the deceased. What a horrid state 
of things! It was dangerous to be rich—it was death to be 
fearless and independent. A rebuking word might cost you 
your life. The vengeance of a Spaniard, so easily aroused, 
could be easily wreaked. For the most trifling sum, a man could 
procure the death of his enemy. Indeed, even if you took 
every care to avoid being obnoxious to any one, you could not 
feel yourself safe: for so reckless of blood are men here, so 
little anxious about -the lives of their fellow men, that many a 
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noble youth has fallen a victim merely to careless mistake. And 
as to justice, it can rarely, if ever be obtained, and if it could 
be, it would cost more than its worth. Indeed, the only way 
for the friends of the deceased to save themselves from utter 
ruin, is to hush the matter as quickly as possible, or you -will 
have the officers of justice, as they call themselves, in upon you, 
like so many harpies, who, under the pretence of investigating 
the matter, will take down as many depositions as they can 
muster, for which you must pay a round sum; and after all, 
you gain nothing by it. For the process of a trial here is so 
slow, being conducted only by writing, and all departments of 
the law being so notoriously open to bribery, there is but a tri- 
fling chance of your obtaining satisfaction. A case happened 
here some time ago, in which a rich nobleman had committed, 
or caused to be committed, a vindictive and cruel murder. A suit 
was commenced against him, and the criminal seeing his case 
desperate, procured admittance to the intendant, and laying on 
the table before him two bags, containing a thousand ounces 
each, left the room without a word. The proceedings against 
the villain were immediately stopped. 

I will relate an anecdote, which was repeated to me by a near 
relation of the person concerned, to show the manner of pro- 
ceeding here in cases of murder. Two gentlemen made an 
appointment to meet each other a few miles from Havana, in 
order to proceed on a journey together. One of them being 
detained, reached the place of meeting a little laterthan the time 
appointed. On arriving within sight of the spot, he beheld, in- 
stead of his friend, a dead body upon the ground. On approach- 
ing nearer, what was his horror at recognizing in those palid fea- 
tures the countenance of the person he was in quest of. He 
was probably murdered by highwaymen, as his pockets had been 
rifled. Without hesitating to consider of consequences, he im- 
mediately hastened back to town, and procuring assistance, 
caused the body to be conveyed to his own house. He had 
been at home but a short time, when a loud knock was heard 
at the door, and in flocked the officers of justice to inquire into 
the affair. They immediately called for pen and paper, and 
proceeded to take down the testimony of every one present, 
from the gentleman himself who had first seen the body, even 
to those who knew no more of the matter than they themselves, 
that is, had merely looked upon the corpse after its arrival at 
the house. Yet they would with threats compel each one to 
say something, in order to make out as many depositions.as pos- 
sible; for on every sheet was to be paid a certain sum. In this 
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manner, sheet fell upon sheet, till piles arose. Yet this was butthe 
beginning. At length the gentleman of the house, seeing no 
probable end of the matter, and fearing if the course of justice 
were not stopped, he should he ruined, tendered the officers the 
sum of five hundred dollars, to put the papers in his possession, 
and let the affairrest. The offer was accepted. 

Another instance was related to me, in which a gentleman 
having been assassinated, his widow enjoyed the consolation of 
being turned out of house and home, to satisfy the rapacious 
claims of the harpies of the law. Such is justice in Havana, 

I will conclude, my dear friend, this very elaborate and well 
digested epistle, with a commentary in the shape of an anec- 
dote. Some years before the French revolution of 1789, while 
St. Domingo was in the possession of France, a certain Spanish 
bishop touched at a port in that island, on his way to Mexico. 
His brother in the church, the French bishop, very cordially 
invited him to his house. After becoming pretty familiarly ac- 
quainted, when the bonds of polite reserve had gradually worn 
away, their most worshipful heads suffered the conversation to 
turn, at length, upon the merits of their respective countries— 
a subject ever dangerous to touch. The Spaniard, full of pat- 
riotism (that is, prejudice) and zeal for the church, expatiated 
widely and warmly on the only topic where an argument could 
be supported—on the lively regard which his country had al- 
ways displayed for the interests of religion—its holy zead; its 
unbending, all-absorbing, universal devotion of spirit; enlar- 
ged upon the merits of the holy inquisition; enumerated the 
aulos da fe which had taken place; drew forth from his sancti- 
fied memory, a long catalogue of the sinful heretics, on whose 
funeral piles had been reared the eternal glory of Spain; 
‘yes, yes,’ said he, ‘ God will bless us! and in the great day, 
when the trumpet shall wake the dead, and the Son of Man 
shall come again in the clouds of heaven, the first people, the 
first nation he will recognize, will be devoted, blessed Spain? 
‘Ay! ay! said the Frenchman, who having politely listened 
thus far in profound silence, thought at length he had held his 
peace long enough, ‘Mon Dieu! I agree with you: I think he 
will recognize your country first at his coming, for in truth, 


old Spain is somehow pretty much as_ it was when he left.’ 
0. 








To the Monotropa.....Isadore. 


TO THE MONOTROPA, OR GHOST FLOWER. 


This singular little plant is found only in damp and dark places, where it stands 
with its white stalk clasped with white leaves and surmounted with one white flower, 
that bends its single petal towards the earth. 


Pave, mournful flower, that hid’st in shade 
Mid chilly damps in murky glade 

With moss and mould, 
Why dost thou hang thy ghastly head, 

So pale and cold? 


No freshness on thy petal gleams; 

Gone, the bright hue of living greens 
And balmy breath, 

Thy cold and livid covering seems 
The garb of death. 


Do ills that wring the human breast 

The blooming buds of spring infest, 
And fade their bloom? 

And bend they, too, with griefs oppres’d, 
To the cold tomb2 


Is thy pale bosom chili’d with wo? 

Has treachery hush’d the genial flow 
Of life’s young morn? 

Have all who woke thy bosom’s glow 
Left thee forlorn? 


Perchance the wailing night bird’s song, 
That mortal woes and griefs prolong 
At evening hour, 
Wakes é/y full tide of feeling strong 
With thrilling power: 


Perchance thy paly, earth-bowed head 
Is bending now above the dead 
With dewy eye, 
Soft moaning o’er thy treasures fled 
In evening’s sigh: 


And this thy plaint to Reason’s ear: 

* In every scene Grief will appear, 
* And Death’s cold hour, 

* As springs, ’mid beauties of the year, 
‘ One pale cold flower.’ 


ISADORE, 


Srrone was the power wherewith my soul 
Was chained to thine; 

Tis broken, but I bow before 
No other shrine. 


My love, my faith, were fixed upon 
Thee, first and last; 

It is my joy to dwell alone 
Upon the past. 
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No pilgrim to his patron saint 
So bowed his heart ;— 

So felt it sacrilege to faint, 
And death to part. 


No martyr, clasping the dear cross 
‘That made him free, 

So loved it present, mourned it lost, 
As I do thee, 


Thou wast, indeed, my saint, my pride, 
Now mine no more; 

My only love, my blooming bride, 
My Isadore. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


[The following is an extract from a letter written to us by a gentleman, for whose 
opinions we entertain a very high respect, and to whose pen our readers have been 
greatly indebted. It was not intended for publication, but was meant as a friendly 
admonition to us, of the error of our ways, and administered under the belief that a 
little wholesome castigation occasionally, may be as useful to a critic as it is to others, 
We like the frankness of the writer, and while we thank him for the kindness dis- 
played, in the manner of transmitting his reproof, we hope we afford the best evidence 
of the spirit in which it is received, by placing it before our readers. We may respect 
the‘opinions of a friend, without changing our own, We like the English, as a nation, 
no better now than heretofore, but we esteem an.Englishman, who feels and acts as 
becomes a gentleman, just as much as if he had been born on this side of the 


Adantic. | 

I am prompted, on this occasion, to make a few remarks on 
the nature of the strictures you have entered upon, with regard 
to English literature and the English character, which, | am 
compelled to think, are not carried on with that just degree of 
candor and liberality, which should characterize the deliberate 
sentiments of cultivated minds, when engaged in such like dis- 
quisitions. I aman Englishman by birth and education, and, 
therefore, claim to have some actual knowledge of the English 
character, and feel myself, after a residence of sixteen years in 
this country, in some degree competent to decide upon the 
merits of the subject in question. But while thus an English- 
man, I am no less an American in sentiment and feeling, and 
trust that I am asexempt from English prejudice, as it may, by 
possibility, be deemed fitting for an Englishman to be. Iam 
not blind to the defects of my countrymen. I can even bear 
to hear them freely descanted on, without getting out of tem- 
per, or feeling a disposition to recriminate. But while thus 
sufficiently impressed with a humiliating sense of the many 
unfavorable traits to be found in the English character, I am 
also aware, that it is adorned with many rare virtues; and I feel 
as anxious that justice should be measured out to the English, as 
you can do, that itshould not be withheld from the Americans. 
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You feel indignant at the caricatured representations of 
the American ‘domesticmanners,’ in the publications of a Trol- 
lope. I also have felt indignant at them, both as an American, 
and as an Englishman; and you will excuse me, if I feel some- 
what disturbed, at what I conceive to be, to say the least of it, 
a culling out of all the most exceptionable features to be found 
in English literature and character, as depicted in the strictures 
alluded to. In the July number of the Western Magazine, 
speaking of England, you advance the sweeping charge that, 
‘there is no civilized country, in which the mass of society is so 
unprincipled ; and quote a paragraph from a German tourist, 
in confirmation of what yousay. Now, Iam so far from agree- 
ing with you in this particular, that I hold it to be true, and it 
has hardly ever been controverted, that there is no people in 
the world who, as a whole, have a higher regard for principle, or 
who are more remarkable for their strict observance of the 
moral law, in their intercourse and dealings among themselves, 
and with the world; and in this particular, they have, in my 
opinion, the advantage of the Americans. ‘There is more 
confidence between man and man, although they do not boast 
as much as the Americans. Prince Puckler Muskau was 
conversant with the higher classes and fashionable coter- 
ies alone, of that country; but these bear but a very small 
proportion to the masses of society, although he by no means 
sustains the charge you have made. He has, I have no doubt, 
given a very faithful picture of their manners and sentiments, 
and I esteem him as a writer of most genuine worth and liber- 
ality. While he has freely noted the faults of the English char- 
acter, so far as it came under his review, he has not been 
niggardly of his commendations of it, as is evinced on numerous 
occasions in his volume. The middling classes of society are in 
England the most numerous body, and should not be lost sight 
of in making an estimate of English character; and even the 
humblest and lowest, notwithstanding their uncouth manners, 
and their patois, have their virtues; and among these, fidelity, 
punctuality and truth, are not the least distinguished; nor are 
they, by any means, so servile as represented, keep out of view 
the menials—they are less so than the operatives in the manu- 
facturing districts of New England. You refer to some of the 
best of English writers for proof of the correctness of your 
views, to Richardson, P ope, Addison, &c. Has there been no 
improvementin society since theirdays? Even in this country, 
the improvement has been very considerable, or 1 am wrongly 
informed. Moreover, it has been the fashion of English wri- 
ters to comment more freely upon the morals of society, than 
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has ever been customary, or would, indeed be tolerated in thig 
country; and in this respect, the English press enjoys, perhaps, 
more freedom than the press of this country. But surely there 
is not wanting subject matter enough in the follies and vices of 
society, in every country, to furnish full employment for the pen 
of the moralist. I hope lam mistaken, but it appears to me that 
you entertain a spirit of hostility and unfairness, to every thing 
which bears the name of English, for which, if it be the case, | 
am truly sorry. Youappear anxious to get rid of the relation- 
ship of consanguinity—of all‘ family likeness;’ and of the fact, 
which I believe has hitherto been universally conceded, that 
the two countries are in possession of kindred institutions, civil 
and religious. (I allude to an article in the April number of the 
Magazine.) With regard to English literature, I am disposed 
to admit, in part, the correctness of your remarks: that a great 
deal of it is in bad taste, perhaps vitiating; but the same objec- 
tion lies against some of the most popular American periodicals, 
But your denunciations I think too severe, and too comprehen- 
sive, when you speak in the gross, of popular English literature 
being so extremely pernicious, that it is ‘silently corrupting our 
press.’ Surely, American editors, if so superior in caste, as you 
intimate, know better how to discriminate, than to suffer a ca- 
lamity so deplorable to overtake them. Ina country where 
literary productions are so numerous and so multifarious as they 
are in Great Britain, we may expect to meet with a great deal 
that is objectionable, in style, taste, and sentiment, both in their 
periodical publications, and in those which are intended for a 
more important and more permanent purpose. 

But how much is this country not indebted for its present ad- 
vancement, and rising distinction in literary eminence, to the 
abundance of English literature of a high and superior excel- 
lence? Were we, even now, to be cut off from that source, or 
the supply withheld, we should, I am inclined to think, soon find 
ourselyes singularly impoverished. And, far greater losers 
than gainers, in every point of view, when we take. into 
consideration the peculiar circumstances of the countries res- 
pectively, the degree of relationship, sameness of language, etc. 
common to them both; and it would be utterly impossible for us 
ever to divest ourselves of the associations, which blend our 
literature so intimately with that of England, past and present. 
There is, comparatively, but little erudition in the United 
States, and small means and leisure of acquiring it. We should 
have, I apprehend, but a slender portion of profound criticism 
on learned subjects. 

A great majority of the books put into the hands of our chil- 
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dren, in this country, our youth and students of every profession 
and character, are English. Our magazines, monthly, *child’s,” 
‘people’s,’ Parley’s, ete.; our ‘libraries,’ ‘family,’ * classical,’ 
‘useful and entertaining knowledge,’ ete. etc., are only copies, 
or models of similar modern English publications. The British 
quarterly reviews, which give so much tone to the literature of 
this country, are all, with perhaps the exception of the London 
Quarterly, conducted, at present, in a spirit of great liberality. 

And are not these a part of the fashionable literature of 
Great Britain? Are not the various classes of publications 
above alluded to, more widely extended among all sorts of 
readers, than any other works? And more has been done there, 
in this way, for the advancement and diffusion of letters and 
knowledge, within these few years, than in any other country. 
Why speak of fashionable literature as that, exclusively, w hich 
is adapted to the vitiated tastes of a few, who call themselves 
the ton, and are remarkable only for the want of humanized 
feelings? 

American writers have vented a great deal of spleen at the 
English, because one or two English travellers have given some- 
what distorted pictures of American manners, although their 
accounts have not met with the countenance and credence of 
any but the high-toned aristocrats of England. A majority of 
the British reviewers have disclaimed them, while there have 
been other English travellers, who have done ample justice to 
the American character. 

I think the Americans a little too sensitive when their faults 
and foibles are attacked, for faults and foibles they have. They 
are not the only people whom travellers have misrepresented; 
and evenin the * Domestic Manners of the Americans, some- 
thing may be found by which the Americans might profit. At 
any rate, let not a whole nation be held responsible for what one 
or two individualsalone are accountable. I have spoken freely, 
and said more thar I intended, although the subject will admit 
of a great deal more. America, her institutions, the urbanity 
and many amiable qualities of her citizens, are all entwined 
round my heart, as they are, in like manner, round the hearts of 
thousands; nay, perhaps a majority of Englishmen, at home 
and abroad. Do not then, by an indiscriminate attack mm 
English character and manners, alienate that good feeling, s 
auspicious to a friendly intercourse between the two aenhes 
Englishmen are sufficiently unpopular in this country, among 
the people at large, without any farther attempts to excite pop- 
ular prejudice against them. They have their faults, which are 
the more conspicuous and exposed, from the circumstance that 
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Englishmen have been less in the habit of suppressing their 
sentiments and feelings, than perhaps any other people. 

Their prejudices, | admit to be strong; and sincerity is with 
them a fault. I have now done with this subject, and hope that 
I shall not, hereafter, elicit less of your regard, from the known 
fact of my being an Englishman. 





LOVELL’S FOLLY. 


A Nove: by Carouine Lee Henvz, author of De Lara, Lamorah, &c. Cincinnati; 
Hubbard & Edmands. 


We sit down to write this article, on the 2Ist day of August, 
at noon, thermometer at ninety-four, or thereabouts, and the 
printer dunning us for copy, with as little remorse, as if we were 
surrounded by the atmosphere of Nova Zembla. It is all the 
same to him; for printers, commencing the world in the char- 
acter of devils, may be supposed to be proof against heat. The 
benevolent reader would feel for us, could he behold us labor- 
ing in his behalf, on such aday; and the fair writer of the book 
before us, would tremble for its fate, could she see us toiling 
over it, at a moment so unpropitious to good-humored criticism, 
or cool judgment. Cool indeed! Can any man be cool to-day, 
and should we expect an editor tobe more frigid than any other 
human being, who is ‘fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same 
means, warmed and cooled by the same summer and winter!’ 

But, however arduous may be the task of putting our thoughts 
on paper, we are happy to say that the reading of Mrs. Hentz’s 
book afforded a most agreeable relaxation. Itis the very thing 
for a hot day—sprightly, imaginative and interesting. It may 
be perused, sitting or reclining, without putting the reader to 
“ii and that is more than can be said, in dog-days, of most 

ooks. 

To come at once to the pith of the matter, it is proper to 
state, that the publishers have been good enough to send-us the 
sheets, fresh from the press, and previous to their publication, 
so that this review will make its appearance, before the book 
itself; which has yet to go through the hands of the binders, 
where, being a lady’s book, we hope it will be suitably attired. 
Weare glad to have the opportunity of extending to it a cordial 
welcome, and hope it may be the precursor of many similar 
volumes, equally honorable to the genius of western writers, 
and to the public spirit of western publishess. ‘This is not the 
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first novel that has been printed in the west, but it is the best 
one that has fallen under our notice: and we risk little in say- 
ing, that it will not diminish the reputation of a writer, who*has 
already given the most unequivocal evidences of taste and 
genius, and who is justly estimated in this city, as one of its 
greatest intellectual ornaments. 

But, for fear we should be suspected of saying pretty things 
of this book, merely because the writer is a lady, we shall pro- 
ceed to make some selections. An outline of the story we 
cannot give, without spoiling it. Love scenes are delicate 
affairs to manage, at best, and we are sure we should spoil these 
by attempting to retail them, at second hand. 


The following is the manner and form, in which the author 
lays the venue: 

‘ There is a beautiful valley in New England, which I will not call by its geograph- 
ical name, but by the rural appellation of Cloverdale; a sobrique f, once given it bya 
poet, while it was receiving the bounteous sprinkling of a summer shower, ‘There are 
many reasons why I prefer the poet’s fanty to the plain, downright matter of fact— 
one is, that while I give a faithful description of the loveliness of nature, 1 would 
wish to call in the charm of imagination and the illusion of novelty as auxiliaries of 
truth. By the adoption of an innocent artifice of this kind, the drapery of fancy may 
be suffered to float lightly and grac efully over some of the realities of life, like the 
soft mist of the valley; and never was misty veil so transparent, silvery and fantastic 
as that which, every moonlight night, mantied the valley of Cloverdale, Another is— 
the name is so descriptive of pastoral plenty and rural beauty. It presenfs at once to 
the eye an image of luxuriant intervals, “redolent of sweets,” fertilized by beneficent 
streams; of indolent cattle, ruminating on the riches of the land: of blooming dairy- 
maids, and those luxuries of the country, butter and cheese. But Cloverdale possess- 
ed other distinctions than those received from the direct bounty of nature, who had 
adorned it as **a gemricher than all its tribe.”? It had long held an aristocratic rank 
among the neighboring towns, (in New England, every inhabited vale and village is 
thus honorably titled.) ‘This was owing to the only aristocracy acknowledged in our 
country, the superior intelligence and refinement of its inhabitants. It was gradually 
becoming a favorite summer retreat of some of the metropolitans, who, debilitated or 
disgusted by the heat and confinement of a city, longed for the chartered air and lib- 
eral shade. ‘There were some whose tastes were so unaccountable as to prefer its 
luxurious retirement to the fashionable watering places, where bustling invalids annus 
ally resort, who are laboring under the most insupportable of all maladies, a mental 
dyspepsia. Some who thought the waters of the winding river, (which, still adopting 
the same poet’s fancy, I shal! call Devon,) were purer and better than all the waters 
of Saratoga and Ballston. And several travellers, who had journeyed themselves 
three successive summers into unutterable admiration of the falls of Niagara, declared 
it was deliciously soothing to the eye, wearied by excessive grandeur, to rest on itsmod- 
est waves, that flowed on through banks shadowed by such **bonny spreading bushes,” 
that the sheltered stream could never sympathize with the recorded woes of Bruin 


Water. 

The name of the novel seems to be derived from that of one 
of the characters, who, although not prominent in the action of 
the story, is introduced in a very graphic and easy manner. He 
was a rich old bachelor, whose affections having no ligitimate 
channels, diverged into many eccentric courses. 
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¢ Architecture became his ruling passion, and having no children to trannmit his name 
to posterity, he determined to leave a monument more enduring than frail flesh and 
bloagd, and which should link his memory to future generations, by the most venerable 
and classic associations. For this purpose, he caused to be erected a stately mansion, 
which he at first intended to be a model of the purest simplicity, but his taste luxuriating 
as the work went on, he relieved the severity of the Gothic pillars, which supported the 
piazza, with the richest Corinthian entablatures, and added many fantastic devices of 
his own, to crown the symmetrical arch of the w indows, which descended to the floor 
in front, and opened into a yard, whose velvet green was beautifully contrasted by 
flights of white marble steps. But asif resolved to mar the effect of this fair union, 
he had placed on high pedestals, in the centre of each square, statues of general Wash- 
ington and Buonaparte; not cold and spotless, like the ancient gods, but dressed in 
full regimentals, and colored with the hues of life. The garden, too, was decorated 
with statues of party-colored nymphs, and Adonises, and Jast, not least, his own fig- 
ure, stowed like a household divinity in the vestibule of the temple. But the ill-fated 
Benedict was not destined to enjoy the fruit of his labors. He had studied architec. 
ture more deeply than economy, and was confounded when he found his purse was 
not as inexhaustible as hig genius. The workmen became importunate, creditors 
clamorous; he heard his taste ridiculed, his madness condemned; ruin glared him in 
the face, and unable to sustain all these accumulated horrors, the reason, whose sugges- 
tions he had slighted, utterly forsook him. He became a_brain-stricken wanderer mid 
the shade of the valley, and fled from the companionship of men, to hold fellowship 
with the beasts of the field and the fowls of the air, while the monument he had built 
in his pride, became famous in the surrounding country, by the name of  Lovell’s 
Folly,” derived from its unfortunate owner. ‘The celebrity of this mansion, first at- 
tracted Mr. Marriwood to Cloverdale. He saw that by making those alterations and 
improvements which a cultivated taste and ample fortune enabled him to plan and 
execute, it would make a very desirable and elegant abode. A noble but neglected 
farm belonged to the establishment, which would furnish a liberal field for his agricultu- 
ral talents, and in the simple and unostentatious inhabitants, he thought he should find 
characters which he could mould at his will. Being thus at once established in his 
own imagination as the honored nabob of the country, he became an immediate pur- 
chaser, and hastened to communicate the result of his examination to his only daugh- 
ter, Miss Penitence Marriwood, who began forthwith to build her chateaux en 
Espagne—though of different materials from her father’s. 


‘One of Mr. Marriwood’s first movements was to displace the statues of the Gallic 
warrior and American chief from their marble thrones, transport the nymphs and 
swains from their sylvan beds, and disenshrine the faded image of poor Lovell, which 
stood in melancholy desolation, amid the wonders he had wrought. Mr. Marriwood 
was, however, too well aware of the value of worldly goods, to throw aside these relics 
of insane fancy,as useless rubbish. He sold the venerated father of American glory 
to the keeper of a neighboring hotel, who hoisted him on the pinnacle of a huge white 
pillar, asa sign peculiarly fitting and imposing, it being called the Washington hotel. 
Buonaparte being considered of infinitely less value, was disposed of, at an inferior 
price, tothe same purchaser, as an ornament to a whitewashed pump contiguous to the 
stable, where the imperial Corsican was doomed to see the lilies of France, emblazon- 
ed on his chapeau de bras, daily and hourly bespattered by incessant jets d’eau, with- 
out the power to repel or resent the insult. A carpenter, who was building a pleasure- 
boat for the accommodation of the strangers and young people of the valley, boughtone 
of the naiads for his barge, which he christened ** Lady of the Lake.” Finding the 
lord of the mansion rather unsaleable, the new owner, with ready ingenuity, converted 
him into a scare-crow, for his own rich corn-fields. Sie transit gloria mundi.’ 


Another extract, which we take at random, will afford a fair 
specimen of the author’s style. 


*A path wound so temptingly just below the window into the interval, and she 
knew Venus would watch so faithfully over her sleeping mother, she could not resist 
the impulse; and putting on her calash, she was soon bounding along that path, with 
something of the step of a wild mountain girl. The change, from a confined apart- 
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ment, to the unbounded atmosphere, from the par: iphernalia of a sick chamber, to the 
magnificent garniture of summer fields, was su "9 lent to give elasticity to spirits less 
mercurial than hers. She had the candor toconfess to herse lf, that she had never, even 
in her native regions, witnessed any thing so lovely, as the prospect that stretched 
around her. It was the season when the apple-trees were in full blossom; when every 
rustic orchard resembled an imperial flower-garden; when every gale was redok nt 
with excessive sweetness ; and the path of the wandererwas literally strewed with blos- 
soms, fair asif scatteied by the fingers of Hope. j 

‘ Lorelly continued her rambles to the vs ry banks of the rive r, that smiled as be- 
witchingly through the boughs that shadowed it, as a transparent blue eye through its 
* fringed curtains.”’ She there seated herself, not from f itigue, but from pure admi- 
ration of a seat which the pastoral divinities must have made for tie express 
accommodation of such uny urpos d vagrants as herself. It was formed of the trunk 
of an apple-tree, which for awhile forgetting its upright growth, had stretched lazily 


on its grassy bed, like many a human soul, that losing ht of its heavenly tendency, 


| 


is grovelling supinely in the dust; but asthe same human soul, touched by a divine 


impulse, springs upward towards its native heaven, the r pentant tree had suddenly 
lifted its luxuriant boughs, and the blossoming sprays now hung in beautiful wreaths, 
striving to cover the eariy degeneracy of the parenttrunk. Here Lorelly seated her- 
self, happy in the mere consciousness of existence —hap] yin being the inhabitant of 
so fair a world, She forgot all that had darkened her childhood and chilled her glow- 
ing youth—all the painful recollectionsof the past, andal! the trembling apprehensions 
of the future. The soothing sound of the waters, as they flowed with soft. gurgling 
murmurs over their pebbly channel; the cool rustling of the leaves, as the west wind 
stole whisperingly and lovingly through the branches, which again bent wistfully over 
the stream, to whisper the secrets of nature to the passing wave, all served to lull the 
beholder into a state of delicious repose and self-abandonment.’ 


Our limits will not allow us to extract more largely from this 
interesting work. We dismiss it with a cordial recommenda- 
tion. It is a native production, and appeals strongly to the 
pride of our country. So little has been done it our land, in 
this department of literature, that we hail the ; appearance of 
this volume, with peculiar pleasure. As a story, it is simple, 
without complicated machinery, or stirring events; but the style 
is chaste, and sometimes elegant; the morality is pure and éle- 
vated; the tone of the work is cheerful, while its tendency is 
decidedly virtuous. It contains some incidents of deep interest, 
and passages of eloquent beauty; and it isthe production of a 
lady, who kas already entitled herself to a distinguished place 
among the writers of polite literature, by the production of two 
tragedics, which have been received with applause on the 
stage, and admired by the critic as elegant compositions. 
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THE BUDGET. 


We dislike apologies. It is unpleasant to make or to receiv: 
them, and still more disagreeable to feel that there is an occa- 
sion which requires them to be made. We have always been 
rather shy on this subject, since reading the remark of Dr, 
Franklin, that ‘the man who is good at making an excuse is 
seldom good for any thing else.” Such explanations are never- 
theless often necessary, and when they become so, we must get 
through them with the best grace we can. 

We commenced this work with a sincere determination to 
render it permanent and valuable. We aimed at producing 
something above the ephemeral publications whose sole object 
is the amusement of the passing hour. We believed that such 
a work was needed, and were confident that the country was 
prepared to sustain it. That we were not deceiyed in our cal- 
culations, we have before us the most gratifying evidence. The 
work has been received with a degree of cordiality, and indul- 
gence, far beyond its actual merits, and for which the Editor 
takes pleasure in expressing, most emphatically, his grateful 
acknowledgments. Editors of newspapers and_ periodicals, 
throughout the union, have received it with a degree of cour- 
tesy, and extended to it marks of approbation, which have 
cheered and assured us in the outset of our career, and far ex- 
ceeded our expectations, From the reading public, we have 
received a still more substantial testimony in approbation of our 
plan. A subscription list, which, at the commencement of this 
year, included less than five hundred names, has swelled to near- 
ly three thousand; a support greater than has ever been given 
to any western periodical, and which few of those of the east- 
ern cifies have attained. 

The Editor regrets, that under such circumstances, he has 
been prevented by events beyond his control, from fulfilling 
the just expectations of the public, by extending to the work 
that attention on his part, which would have conduced to its 
steady improvement, and given to it the high character, which 
the public has a right to expect it to assume. A dangerous 
and obstinate attack of the prevailing epidemic has obliged him 
to absent himself from his post, for more than two months past, 
and entirely disabled him from the performance of any mental 
labor. The July and August numbers were prepared without 
any aid’or supervision on his part, at a time when the preva- 
lence of a dreadful disease had spread a gloom over our city, 
and paralyzed all its business operations. The work was placed 
under the direction of a friend, to whose kindness we have here- 
tofore been greatly indebted, and in whose fine genius and ex- 
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tensive attainments we reposed unlimited confidence. But 
surrounded by sickness and despondency, he was unsupported 
by the pens of others, and unable to give full scope to his own 
powers. The present number has been hastily got up since 
the Editor’s return home, partly by himself, and in part by others. 

The liberal support which our work has received, has ‘induced 
us to contemplate several important improvements. Among 
them, the first will be, an addition of several pages to each 
number, to be filled with items of literary and scientific intelli- 
gence. These will be printed in small type, and will contain, 
ina small space, a considerable amount of matter. Into this 
department we hope to collect a variety of accurate and valua- 
ble statistical information, in relation to education, literature, 
and the useful arts. The arrangement will commence with the 
October number. 

A special effort is also about to be made to enlist the talents 
of several able contributors; and it is hoped and confidently 
expected, that we shall be able to concentrate a highly respec- 
table portion of the best intelligence of the country, in the sup- 
port of the Magazine. 

A portrait, intended for the embellishment of this number, 
has been delayed by the artist employed in preparing it, but 
will probably be received in time for the October number. 





THE PROPRIETORS OF THE WESTERN MONTHLY MAGAZINE OFFER 
A PREMIUM OF FIFTY DOLLARS 


For the best rate which shall be presented to them for 
publication previous to the tenth day of November, 1833; and 
Fifty Dollars for the best Essay, on a literary or scientific 
subject. 

The premiums will be awarded by a board of five literary 
gentlemen, whose names shall be announced previous to the 
time appointed for making the selection. 

The prize TALE will be published in the December number 
of the Magazine. The prize essay will be published in the 
January number. All the tales and essays presented will be 
considered as the property of the proprietors of the Magazine, 
who will be at liberty to publish as many of them as they may 
think proper. + 

The articles offered in competition will be forwarded to 
Messrs. Corey & Fairbank, publishers, Cincinnati; each accom- 
panied by a sealed paper containing the name of the author, 
which will not be opened in any case, except in that of the 
successful candidate. 

The length of the articles should be from ten to twenty pages. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Memoranva or a Resipence at Tue Court or Lonpon. By Richard Rush, envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipoteutiary from the United States of America, frou 
1817 to 1825. 

We have read this volume with unmingled approbation and pleasure. When a 
gentleman of matured judgment and ripe scholarship, like Mr. Rush, undertakes to 


write upon subjects with which he is intimately acquainted, he confers a public benefit, 


which demands the acknowledgment of those who are interested in the literature of 
their country. The highest circle of society in England is entirely hidden, by its ex- 
clusive character, from the inspection of ordinary travellers. Its members live as if 
upon enchanted ground, into which none but the initiated may find access. Even the 
writers of their own country, the most highly gifted and intelligent, gazing at a distance 
with intense curiosity, behold only so much of the brilliant pageant as is purposely ex- 
hibited to dazzle the vulgar eye, without gaining any accurate knowledge of the hidden 
mysteries of high life. Prince Puckler Muskau saw them all, and has given us, in his 
delightful style, the most lively and graphic picture of the sayings and doings of the 
English aristocracy. Mr. Rush has favored us with a work very different in character, 
but equally excellent in its way. One of these writers is a prince, the other a repub- 
lican; the one a man of pleasure, the other a man of business. The prince has genius, 
such as seldom finds its way to the brain of a noble; he is imaginative, epigramatic, 
lively, fearless, and sometimes severe; the diplomatist is dignified, cautious, and rather 
prosey—perfectly courteous, and charily avoiding every topic the discussion of which 
might give offence, and every word which might seem harsh. On all disputed points, 
he is a complete non-committal, if we may adopt a phrase from the recent coinage of 
our newspapers. ‘This arises partly from an habitual amiability, which all who know 
the distinguished writer, are aware forms a prominent trait in his personal intercourse 
with society, and partly from official wariness acquired in the long exercise of high 
public trusts. We are glad that the book has been written in this spirit. A man who 
has represented his country abroad, and held a conspicuous station in the administra- 
tion of its government at home, should be cautious of a reputation which is identified, 
in some degree with that of the nation. However disconnected he may now be from 
public men and measures, his opinions will be regarded abroad as the echo of the pub- 
lic sentiment of our country. Mr. Rush seems to have written under a full sense of 
this responsibility ; and although his details are in consequence more meagre, and far 
less amusing and interesting than they might otherwise have been, his work bears a 
gentlemanly impress, and carries with it ample evidence of being, as far as it goes, 
scrupulously candid. ‘This isa great matter. A few facts accurately ascertained, are 
better than a mass of information carelessly digested and loosely thrown together. 
Mr. Rush’s first intention was to comprise in his work the full term of his mission ; 
but finding that his material swelled to a larger bulk than was anticipated, has content- 
ed himself with detailing the events of little more than one year, and throwing out @ 
hint that the remainder may be given to the public hereafter. We hope his labors 
may be continued. ‘The work opens with the voyage of the minister to England, 
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his first impressions on reaching that country, and ‘his reception by the British 
government. The volume is chiefly filled with accounts of negotiations and visits of 
ceremony. ‘There is perhaps too much of sameness throughout, but the incidents are 
of a character which bear to be repeated. At the tables of cabinet ministers and 
nobles, he meets with princes, dukes, statesmen, and philosophers, whose names are 
so interwoven with the history of this age, as to render the slightest incident regarding 
them interesting. We only regret that he did not speak more minutely and freely of 
some of the distinguished individuals with whom he was brought in contact, so often and 
so familiarly as to have afforded ample opportunities for the study of their peculiar per- 
sonal characters. Of Castlereagh, Canning, Wellington, Liverpool, sir Humphrey 
Davy, Jeremy Bentham, and others, we should have been pleased to have obtained 
full-length portraits. It would also have been gratifying to have seen a little more of 
the domestic manners of the English, who only figure in this book in their court- 


dresses, and are only exhibited as actors in the great farce of state ceremony. 


Woopwarp Hicu Scuootr. 


We had the pleasure to witness an examination of this school, which lasted three 
days, and ended on the 23d of August. The institution would be interesting, if from 
no other reason, in consequence of the manner in which it was founded, by a single 
individual, himself unlearned, unknown, and who, had it not been for this noble act, 
would have passed off the stage of existence, without leaving a trace behind him, 
But, by a generous endowment, large in amount, carefully entrusted in judicious 
hands, and wisely guarded by the terms of the gift, he has left a monument far more 
splendid, than the costly mausoleum which marks the grave of a monarch, and one 
which will preserve his memory, when kings and conquerors shall be forgotten. 

The school is well regulated, and ably conducted. We were delighted with the 
deportment of the president and teachers, and the intelligence displayed by the pupils. 
The course of instruction adopted, is one which aims at combining as great an amount 
as possible, of useful and practical knowledge, in preference to such attainments as 
are merely ornamental. ‘The teaching is of a practical character, having always in view, 
the important objects, of communicating knowledge for beneficial purposes, and of cul- 
tivating the reasoning powers, rather than the memory. We have only room to speak 
generally, but we cannot withhold the expression of our decided approbation of the 
course of study pursued at this excellent institution, and of the skill and fidelity mani- 


fested by the instructers. 


Tae Western Journat or THE Mepicar anp Prysicat Sciences. Edited by 
Danie) Drake, M. D. etc. Cincinnati: E. Deming. 

Wirnovt assuming to possess any knowledge of the topics treated of in this work, 
we infer itsrespectability from the fact of its having completed its sixth year, and from 
the high reputation of itseditor. We are glad to see that it has been thus long sus- 
tained, and has escaped the common fate of periodicals, which, in our country, have 
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flourished like flowers, or epidémics, for but a season at atime. The Western Jour. 
nal is the oldest periodical, newspapers excepted, in the western country. It has 
struggled through various difficulties, and fallen into the hands of several publishers ; 
but has maintained throughout, if we are not mistaken as to the opinion of compe- 
tent judges, a very fair standing in comparison with other works of the same class, 
We have more than once had occasion to look into it for scientific facts in relation to 
this valley, which we could not find recorded elsewhere. The following statement. 
which we find in an editorial paragraph, in the last number, is singularly illustrative of 
the apathy with which eastern readers regard the literary efforts of the west. ‘The 
Journal has never yet had a dozen subscribers east of the mountains, nor have half 
that number of his eastern brethren contributed to its pages! In Philadelphia, the 
seat of his 4/ma Mater, and the emporium of the medical sciences, for some time the 
only subscriber was the public-spirited Mathew Carey, esq.; and “when the learned 
Dr. Bell, of that city, was writing the treatise on mineral waters and baths, he could 
not find a copy of it in the whole of that great city, from which to transcribe the histo- 
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ry of the principal mineral springs of Kentucky and Ohio.’ 


Cuaracteristics of Women. By Mrs. Jamieson. 2 vols. 


Turs is as beautifully a written work as one need sit down to, and as interesting, 
It purports to be a development of the female characters of Shakspeare, but is in 
fact made up ingreat part, of the imaginings of the author’sown brain. There are 
certain persons, who look upon the works of the great dramatist, as something super- 
human; andineach ‘and’ and ‘but? of his penning, find something to admire. To 
such, and we believe Mrs. J. is one of them, there is no one of Shakspeare’s charac- 
ters but has, if studied, enough to immortalize any other poet: and in this hyperbolical 
spirit, Mrs. Jamieson has found in the females of that writer, what we think no one 
else would find, and what we believe, to exist only in her own imagination. But 
true or false, Mrs. Jamieson has, atany rate, written a delightful, and what is more, 
an improving work, and we recommend it to all readers, particularly young ladies. 
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Comic Atmanac, For 1834. Cincinnati. N. & G. Guilford, and Hubbard & 
Edimands. 


Tuis is better than the Eastern Comic Almanacs. 
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